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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1956 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Customs, TARIFFS AND RECTPROCAL 
Trape AGREEMENTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Burr P. Harrison 
(acting chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Harrison. The committee will come to order. The first bill 
for consideration this morning will be H. R. 6299. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 6299, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
[Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the part printed in italic] 


A BILL To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured mica and mica 
films and splittings 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of renee of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, petpeepetpt: HS see ot Gitte tot the batt et 
of 4930 be amended by striking out “Mies, unmanufaetured- Valued at net above 
Fa bettie per petttteh + erate pet petit weedltted Ht thet te erties per eters ft ete 
per pote td 26 per eeettan te veleeeet ted Hime Hite He ltet thetent the fella 
pee Sete teetettfttteeel tee dlese et aedtte: fo eeHtH bee Peta 

sae 2. Pht preter: ft. e+ at Hele boat the Pea edt bet ot fun be pepetded 

Beer 3 Bhat sebpeprersphs He tee He te tte che af peteeeeeh SHA at He t 
of the Tariff ~et of 1030 be redesignated as subparagraphs te} td) te} +f; end 


Z es . . 

sae Bhat ttete tt af the PeeHf bet af PGRH be Bt dd be sete me bbe eee 
terest to Hes perpeeettid He fole ss 

Pat Tete. iets fete tte sptitttee ss Het ett Ge ste H ete ba cbr bee 


setectens ef tHtebtte —- 
That paragraph 208 (a) of title I of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out “‘ Mica, unmanufactured: Valued at not above 15 cents per pound, 4 cents per 
pound; valued at above 15 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound and 25 per centum ad 
valorem” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘‘ Mica, unmanufactured, 4 cents 
per pound’, 

Sexe. 2. Paragraph 208 (c) of title I of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. Subparagraphs (d), (e), (f), (g), and (h) of paragraph 208 of title I of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 are redesignated as subparagraphs (c), (d), (e), (f), and (g), 
reaper 

Ec. 4. Title II of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Par. 1819. Mica films and splittings, not cut or stamped to dimensions.” 


Mr. Harrison. The first witness on H. R. 6299 is Hon. Frank M. 
Karsten, a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of Missouri. 

We will be glad to hear you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Karsten. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, it is my privilege to appear before you in support of 
H. R. 6299, which has as its purpose the amendment of the provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 applicable to unmanufactured mica and mica 
films and splittings. 

I introduced this legislation at the behest of the domestic electronics 
industry so as to improve their competitive position in the world 
markets relative to electronic equipment manufacturers in other na- 
tions of the world. The report from the Department of Commerce 
on this legislation to the Committee on Ways and Means has indicated 
that the effect of my bill would not impair the domestic mining of 
this mica in view of the fact that the tariff status of mica would only 
be altered on mica of a type not produced in the United States. The 
Department of Commerce also indicated that the effect of the reduc- 
tion of duties contemplated in H. R. 6299 would result in lowering 
production costs for domestic industry, primarily the electronics 
industry. 

In view of the fact that domestic industries would be benefited 
and domestic producing mines would not be adversely affected, it is 
my opinion that the Tariff Act of 1930 should be amended in a man- 
ner provided in H. R. 6299. 

I sincerely appreciate the thoughtfulness of this committee in pro- 
viding to me this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Harrison. Are there any questions? If not, we thank you very 
much for your appearance and the information that you have given 
the committee. 

Do any other Members of Congress wish to testify on this bill? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Harrison. The next witness will be Mr. S. A. Montague, in be- 
half of the Spruce Pine Mica Co., Spruce Pine, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF S. A. MONTAGUE, IN BEHALF OF THE SPRUCE PINE 
MICA CO., SPRUCE PINE, N. C.; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM E. 
BLOOD, PRESIDENT, SCHOONMAKER MICA CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Monracur. My name is S. A. Montague. I am the owner of 
the Spruce Pine Mico Co., Spruce Pine, N. C. I am also president 
of the Mica Fabricators Association which includes a majority of the 
mica. fabricators in this country. 

The mica industry needs passage of a bill like H. R. 6299 in the 
next Congress and believes that it is in the best interests of the coun- 
try as well because our industry is essential to national security. Dur- 
ing World War II practically 100 percent of our output went into 
military equipment, mostly electronic apparatus such as radar. Mica 
is classed as a strategic mineral and is being stockpiled. The function 
of mica fabricators is to convert mica in raw form, such as is stock- 
piled, into finished form ready for assembly into vacuum tubes, ca- 
pacitors, and other electronic components. ‘The security provided by 
the stockpile needs to have a healthy fabricating industry behind it 
to be effective. That we do not have. 
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Our industry is suffering severely from the competition of imports 
on fabricated mica. The Geneva Agreement of 1948 reduced import 
duties on fabricated mica nearly to the 50 percent limit without making 
similar reductions on raw mica. This has led to an increasing volume 
of imports of fabricated mica ever since. These imports are largely 
coming from countries with very low wage scales, such as Japan, 
India, Brazil, and Mexico. On one hand, the Government has re- 
duced the price a consumer must pay for imported fabricated mica 
by this reduction in duties, while on the other hand it has increased the 
cost of fabricating in this country through the successive establish- 
ment first of the 75-cent minimum wage and more recently the $1 mini- 
mum. The nature of raw mica is such that opportunities to reduce 
labor costs by mechanical or automatic handling are extremely lim- 
ited ; so our industry cannot combat the problem in this typical Ameri- 
can way. 

So we are asking for relief by means of completely eliminating the 
present duty on uncut mica films and splittings and reducing the duty 
on uncut block mica to 4 cents a pound. There is and never has been 
any domestic production of uncut mica films and splittings to be pro- 
tected. The proposed rate of 4 cents per pound on uncut block mica 
affords reasonable protection for over 50 percent of domestic mica pro- 
duction in ordinary times. Present rates of duty provide no real 
protection for domestic block mica. The rate of duty would have to 
be made something like 20 times higher to accomplish this. Bureau of 
Mines reports show that average “annual value of uncut block mica 
produced domestically was only about $100,000 for the years of 1948- 
52. At present domestic mica producers are enjoying a subsidy of at 
least 400 percent under an emergency procurement program that runs 
into 1961. 

One important segment of our industry has been especially hard 
hit by this situation, and that is condenser films. The best figures 
we can put together show that for 1955 sales of films fabricated in 
this country amounted to $1,320,000 and sales of imported fabricated 
films amounted to $920,000. For the first 9 months of 1956, domes- 
tically fabricated films declined to a value of $677,000 while imports 
of this item rose to $1,084,000. These figures show that our electronic 
industry is now dependent on foreign sources for over 60 percent of 
the supply of these indispensable parts. These mica films are used 
in capacitors which are an essential component in all electronic cir- 
cuits. We have developed a wonderful system of radar and guided 
missiles to protect our country and we are using countries as far away 
as Japan and India to provide over half of the supply of the finished 
insulation for a vital component of these devices, not because it is nec- 
essary, but simply because the present import duty schedule favors 
importation of fabricated parts as compared with importing the raw 
material, 

I also offer some figures from my own small business as an example. 
We have about 70 employ ees at present. Competition has forced us 
to import some items in fabricated form rather than to do the process- 
ing in our own shop. Our imports of fabricated mica have amounted 
to as high a value as $80,000 yearly. We would prefer to fabricate 
ourselves all of the mica we sell and if we could do so, it w or, mean 
10 or 15 more jobs. Ina small town like Spruce Pine, 10 or 15 addi- 
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tional employed people is of some importance. For our industry as 
a whole, the volume of fabricated imports replaces employment for at 
least 500 persons in this country, considerable of which would fall 
into areas with labor surpluses. 

It will help us with these foreign imports if the import duty we 
now pay on our raw material is removed, and this is what H. R. 6299 
provides for. Elimination of duties of 1214 to. 20 percent is not going 
to equalize conditions between labor at $1 or more per hour, and 75 
cents per day or less, but it will help. 

I fully realize that, our industry being a comparatively small one, 
the figures I have presented in this testimony may seem insignificant. 
However, our need for relief is very real, and we feel our position of 
being essential to national security justifies the betterment that H. R. 
6299 would provide. 

I tried to keep this testimony as brief as possible and cover all of 
our important arguments without very much to back them up. That 
concludes my testimony. Mr. Blood will offer some further argu- 
ments to amplify the statement that I have made. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Buoop. Mr. Chairman, the position which this industry has 


gotten into is one where we find in supplying mica particularly for 


the electronics trade we are gradually losing our position to the Japa- 
nese and the British, the United Kingdom and Indian competition. 
It requires considerable skill to take block mica and reduce it to film, 
such as we would have to do in case of war, and in the event that we 
cannot keep those people employed we are naturally going to lose them 
to other industries. 

At the prices that the Government pays for so-called strategic mica, 
and the waste that would be incurred and the period of time that it 
would take to get new people and teach them the skill would cause a 
great deal of delay, which might be of great importance because it 
would be impossible without proper help, or educated people in this 
particular mdustry, to really get out the production that would be 
required in case of a national emergency. 

I really feel if we do not get some protection, more protection than 
we are getting at the present time from foreign competition, we are 
going to gradually close down that end of our business. 623 

We get some competition from Brazil on such items as mica bridges 
for radio tubes. We get a great deal of competition from India, and 
more from Japan than anywhere else. 

From our point of view our situation is very serious and I think 
it is also a serious one as far as national security is concerned, be- 
cause it takes a great deal of experience to properly handle and manu- 
facture mica, and that includes the people who are employed in the 
production of those parts, 

That is all. 

Mr. Harrison. We are very grateful to you for your appearance. 
Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Curis. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Curtis. I notice, on the list of witnesses, this is the extent of it. 
Is there anyone who is opposed to this, that you know of? 


Mr. Monracur. I do not. know of anyone. I have made some 


inquiries and have not found anyone. 
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Mr. Curtts. I do not know, either. That is the reason I asked. 

One other question: Can this material be stockpiled? 

Mr. Buoop. It is being stockpiled by the Government. 

Mr. Curtis. It is? 

Mr. Monracue. In raw form. 

Mr. Broop. In raw form; in the form of blocks and film and split- 
tings. At the present moment they have, I believe, if the newspapers 
are correct-—-and I believe there was an article about a week or 10 
days ago on it—stated that nickel and mica were the only two items 
they had not achieved their objective on. 

Mr. Curtis. It seems strange to me to have a duty on items we are 
stockpiling. That is the reason I asked. 

Mr. Broop. Yes. They are buying practically all the mica, with 
the exception of one item, which is nonstrategic. It is bought in bond 
and purchased by the Government. 

Mr. Curtis. I see, waiving the duty ? 

Mr. Bioop. Yes. They take it over and responsible to customs. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Are there any further questions? 

Gentlemen, we think you very much for your appearance. 

The Chair would like to announce that the Honorable Edward J. 
Robeson, Jr., Member of the House from Virginia, has communicated 
with the committee his deep interest in this bill and has requested 
that he might be permitted at this point in the record to file a state- 
ment in support of it. Without objection that will be permitted. 

(The information is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Epwarp J. Roseson, Jr., iN CONNECTION WITH THE HEARINGS 
on H. R. 6299 


The mica industry, though comparatively small, is of tremendous importance 
to the national defense and economy. The necessity for favorable consideration 
of H. R. 6299 can be clearly seen from the following outline of a few of the high- 
lights of the reasoning behind the bill: 

1. Mica is a strategic mineral essential to national defense. 

2. Domestic mica industry is essential to national security. 

38. Imports of fabricated mica steadily increasing since 1949. Foreign com- 
petition especially severe on cut mica films used in capacitors which are essen- 
tial components in electronic circuits. 

4. Prevailing wage scales do not permit domestic mica industry to compete. 

5. If duties are reduced as outlined in H. R. 6299, the domestic mica industry 
will be in a better position to compete, and its usefulness to the national defense 
program will be strenthened, if not assured. 


Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, if this is the con- 
clusion of the hearing, we also include as part of the record of the hear- 
ing the statements received from the various Government departments 
with reference to this legislation. 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The information is as follows :) 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, December 13, 1956. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 


Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of November 27, 
1956, for the views of the Department of Commerce with respect to H. R. 6299, 
a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured mica and 
mica fikms and splittings. 
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This bill was introduced on May 17, 1955 (84th Cong., Ist sess.) and was 
favorably reported, with several technical amendments, on July 21, 1955, by 
the House Committee on Ways and Means. In its letter of July 1, 1955, this 
Department favored enactment of the bill under reference as it was originally 
introduced. The Department does not interpose any objections to the com- 
mittee amendments and recommends enactment of the measure as amended. 

With reference to sections 2 and 4 of the amended bill, it is the understanding 
of the Department that the proposed legislation places on the free list all 
imports of mica film and splittings which are presently dutiable under paragraph 
208 (c) of the Tariff Act of 1930. Further, it is our understanding that the 
amended bill does not change customs classification with respect to mica film 
and splittings. In order to avoid any inference that changes in customs Classi- 
fication were intended, it is suggested that the legislative history clearly indicate 
that such changes are not contemplated by the amended bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it would interpose no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C. December 13, 1956. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Cooper: Your committee has requested our views on H. R. 6299, 
a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1980 as it relates to unmanufactured mica and 
mica films and splittings. Our views are requested on the bill as reported from 
your committee on July 21, 1955. 

We have no objection to the enactment of this bill as reported from your 
committee. 

As set forth in the report of your committee (Rept. No. 1304, S4th Cong.), 
there will be two principal effects of this legislation. First, it will establish 
a rate of duty of 4 cents per pound on all unmanufactured mica. This will have 
the result of reducing the rate on unmanufactured mica valued at above 15 cents 
per pound now dutiable at 2 cents per pound and 15 percent ad valorem. The 
present formula results in an average duty of some 34 cents per pound. The 
reduction in the duty on unmanufactured mica will result in a tariff revenue 
loss of approximately $550,000 annually. 

The second effect of this proposal will be to transfer to the free list mica films 
and splittings not cut or stamped to dimensions. The duty on such mica films 
and splittings is now computed at 12% and 20 percent, depending on the thick- 
ness of the material. Based upon the present rate of importations, the transfer 
of such mica films and splittings to the free list will result in a tariff revenue 
loss of approximately a million dollars annually. 

The United States mining industry supplies less than 10 percent of our do- 
mestic requirements for unmanufactured mica of the class valued above 15 cents 
per pound. There is virtually no domestic production of mica films and splittings 
to be affected by this proposal. Consequently, we believe these changes in the 
tariff will have no damaging effect on our domestic industry in the immediate 
future. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fettx E. WorMSER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, D. C., December 12, 1956. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 


Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Cooper: Reference is made to Mr. Irwin’s letter of November 27, 
1956, acknowledged on November 29, requesting reports on several bills including 
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H. R. 6299, to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured mica 
and mica films and splittings. 

The bill would amend paragraph 208 of the Tariff Act of 1930 by, in effect, 
lowering the tariff on unmanufactured mica valued at over 15 cents per pound 
and by removing mica films and splittings not cut or stamped to dimensions from 
the dutiable list under paragraph 208 (c) and placing such items on the free list. 

The Department reported on June 15, 1955, that there would be no objection to 
the enactment of H. R. 6299 from the point of view of United States foreign 
policy considerations. 

The Department notes that the bill as reported from the committee appears 
not to have been substantially changed and, accordingly, perceives no objection to 
its enactment. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours 
Rosert C. Hi, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, July 6, 1955. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS ON H. R. 5309 AND H. R. 
6299, 84TH CONGRESS, IDENTICAL BILLS, To AMEND THE TARIFF ACT oF 1930, AS 
MODIFIED, AS IT RELATES TO UNMANUFACTURED MICA AND MICA FILMS AND 
SPLITTINGS 


The bills propose to amend paragraph 208 of the Tariff Act of 1980 to provide 
a rate of duty of 4 cents per pound on all unmanufactured mica and to transfer 
to the free list mica films and splittings not cut or stamped to dimensions. 


DESCRIPTION AND USES 


Mica comprises a group of aluminum silicate minerals similar in composition 
and characterized by a high degree of cleavage which permits ready separation 
into thin sheets. Its main characteristics are flexibility, toughness, transparency, 
chemical stability, low heat conductivity, and high dielectric strength (special 
properties for electrical insulation). 

Mica commonly known as uncut or unmanufactured sheet mica is processed 
into punch mica, circle mica, blocks, films, and splittings. “Punch” and “circle” 
mica, which are domestic terms, refer to thumb-trimmed pieces not larger than 
2 inches in diameter from which circular disks from 114 to 2 inches in diameter 
may be punched. Block mica consists of sheets ranging in thickness from 0.007 
to 0.040 inch with a minimum usable area of 1% by 2 inches. Film mica is the 
best-quality trimmed mica split to specified thicknesses ranging from 0.00125 to 
0.007 inch. Splittings are mica sheets which do not exceed 0.0012 inch in thick- 
ness. 

Punch and circle mica and the lower quality block mica are used as component 
parts in electric flatirons, toasters, water heaters, and other electrical appliances 
and equipment. The high-quality and more expensive block mica and film mica 
(derived from high-quality block) are essential in the manufacture of many 
items, among which are electrical commutators, armatures, radio tubes, radio 
condensers, and radar tubes. 

Mica splittings are used almost entirely in making builtup mica board or 
“micanite.” This board is the most important insulating medium in the elee- 
treal industry, and is used in electric motors, generators, and transformers. 


TARIFF TREATMENT OF MICA 


The types of mica covered by this bill are specifically named in the Tariff Act 
of 1930. Mica, unmanufactured, valued at not above 15 cents per pound was 
originally made subject to a duty of 4 cents per pound, which, though it has 
remained unchanged, was bound against increase, pursuant to a concession in the 
trade agreement with Argentina, effective November 15, 1941. The duty of 4 
cents per pound plus 25 percent established by the Tariff Act of 1930 on mica, 
unmanufactured, valued at above 15 cents per pound, was reduced to 2 cents 
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per pound plus 15 percent, effective July 9, 1948, as a result of a concession 
granted by the United States in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The rates of duty on films and splittings, 25 percent ad valorem if not over 
12/10,000 inch in thickness, and 40 percent ad valorem if over 12/10,000 inch 
in thickness, were reduced to 12% percent and 20 persent ad valorem, re- 
spectively, effective July 9, 1948, as a result of concessions granted by the 
United States in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Production of unmanufactured mica in the United States is divided into two 
groups: punch and circle, which is somewhat comparble with imports of un- 
manufactured mica valued at not above 15 cents per pound; and larger than 
punch-and-circle mica, part of which is comparable with imports of unmanu- 
factured mica valued at above 15 cents per pound. Output of larger than punch- 
and-circle mica generally accounts for about 20 percent of the total quantity of 
unmanufactured mica produced and for 40 percent of the value, except in 
1952-53 when it was 85 and 95 percent, respectively. (See table 1.) The sub- 
stantial increase in the value of this type of mica in 1952-53 was due to the 
domestic purchase program under which the Government purchased a large part 
of the output at relatively high prices for stockpiling. 

Precise data on consumption of these types of mica are not available, but 
consumption may be considered as approximately equivalent to domestic pro- 
duction plus imports, minus imports free for Government use. On this basis, 
consumption of unmanufactured mica since 1949 has ranged from a low of 2.8 
million pounds in that year to a high of 3.8 million pounds in 1951. During this 
period, imports generally supplied about 80 percent of the total domestic con- 
sumption. 

There is practically no domestic production of mica splittings and consump- 
tion may be considered as approximately equivalent to imports minus imports 
free for Government use. (See table 2.) Data on domestic production of mica 
films likewise are not available; however, production, generally from imported 
unmanufactured (block) mica, is probably less than 10 percent of domestic 
consumption. 

EFFECT OF ENACTMENT OF BILLS 


Enactment of either bill would leave unchanged the rate of duty on unmanu- 
factured mica valued not above 15 cents per pound, would materially reduce 
the rate of duty on unmanufactured mica valued over 15 cents per pound, and 
would remove the duty on uncut mica films. These changes in tariff treatment 
might result in a slight increase in imports of these types of mica; however, 
there would be a corresponding reduction in the imports of cut mica films and 
fabricated mica parts entered under paragraphs 208 (d) and 208 (e). The change 
in composition of mica imports would take place because the domestic mica 
fabricators should be able to purchase unmanufactured mica at somewhat lower 
prices, inasmuch as most of the countries shipping fabricated mica to the United 
States must import unmanufactured mica from the same sources as the United 
States. Also, mica fabricators in the United Kingdom, Western Germany, and 
Japan, the leading United States suppliers of fabricated mica, have a ecom- 
petitive advantage over United States fabricators because these countries do 
not assess a duty on imports of unmanufactured mica. 

The removal of the duty on uncut mica splittings, as provided for in this bill, 
would probably not result in increased imports because the United States is almost 
entirely dependent on imports for its requirements of mica of this description ; 
and a strong domestic industry, an intimate part of the electrical industry, has 
been developed for the manufacture of builtup mica from imported splittings. 


TECHNICAL SUGGESTIONS 


The language “regardless of value,” in line 8 of the bills, and the language 
“regardless of thickness” in line 9, page 2 of the bill, should be deleted. While 
the classes of mica affected by these amendments are now dutiable at different 
rates, based on value and on thickness, respectively, the language “Mica, un- 
manufactured” and “Mica films and splittings, not cut or stamped to dimensions” 
would cover each of these classes, regardiess of their respective thickness or 
dimensions. 
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TABLE 1.—Mica, wunmanufactured (block mica): United States production and 
imports by kinds (tariff classification), 1949-54 


[Quantity in thousands of pounds; value in thousands of dollars] 


Valued at not above 15 cents per | Value at above 15 cents per pound 

















pound 
Year Ves: at [ee es Re ee rr 
| Imports | Ratio (per- Imports | Ratio(per- 
Produc- | for con- cent) of Produc- for con- cent) of 
tion ! sumption | imports to | tion * sumption | imports to 
| production production 
Quantity 
1949 3___ i 451 | 629 | 139 | 63 1, 303 | 2, 862 
1950 3___ 546 429 79 33 2, 775 &, 409 
1951 3__ 544 365 | 67 5l 3, 023 5, 927 
1952 3 7 ‘ 625 356 | 57 73 2, 008 2, 751 
1953 34 <a 667 | 128 19 182 2, 219 1, 219 
1954 34 (3) } 133 | (5) (3) 1, 657 (8) 
Value 
Foreign Foreign 
| value value 
1949 3_____- esac 73 | 65 89 60 2,013 3, 355 
1950 3_._. , ankaeo ue 87 | 41 | 47 3Y 3, 013 7, 772 
1951 3. _. 108 34 31 52 3, 789 7, 287 
1952 3__. , 118 | 28 24 790 3, 467 439 
1953 34 : 98 | 11 ll 2, 006 4, 221 210 
1954 3 4__ ‘ ‘y ‘ (5) ll (5) (5) 3, 177 : 
1 Punch and circle mica. 
2 Larger than punch and circle mica. 
8 Includes imports entered free of duty for U. 8. Government use, as follows 
Year 1,000 pounds , 1,000 dollars 
A 6 bab dain dibs <dudgdsededbebeodbssdidechen bapmdidumitcontice 193 1,170 
cit ccntitels ttn ~eb Goin dtnn aint eneanetele ements 155 1,077 
ME te etaqaevens saree stone a oaertamueiaies ton louaranee ee 158 966 
OOo i. sO... Liddsi fos deh. Sidi = : 256 1, 382 
BOO iran 6 tn hts hb wi np bE os cen peep cto tp hn i A FR bg hcteece lb > i 203 oY 





‘Preliminary. Beginning in 1954, individual importations for immediate consumption that do not 


amount to more than $250 under a statistical classification are not included in the data in this table. 
5 Not available. 


Source: Production, compiled from official statistics of the U, S. Bureau of Mines; imports, compiled 
from official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 2.—Mica, uncut films and splittings: United States imports for 
consumption, 1949-54 


[Quantity in thousands of pounds; foreign value in thousands of dollars} 








Year Quantity | Foreign value | Year Quantity | Foreign value 
1949 | ; 18, 850 | $16, 924 | 1] | 19521 ial ditapin actbaiiieeii 9, 896 $9, 649 
1950 ! ‘ -<-| 24, 187 19, 899 || 1953! viet tamale 11, 023 | 9,112 
SOUR Eisen ~~) ose tal 21, 489 | 17, 381 | 1954 122. ax obicleott et 6, 400 | 4, 402 


! 


Ee ' oe Ai 4 L e | 





! Includes imports entered free of duty for U. 8. Government use, as follows: 














Year 1,000 pounds | 1,000 dollars 
| | 
1949 ae ; 11, 093 11, 560 
1950 ; sibeiwepibiink 12, 306 13, 143 
195! 2,771 3, 390 
1952 482 1, 132 
1953 721 2, 384 
1954 2 279 1, 222 


2 Preliminary. Beginning in 1954, individual importations for immediate consumption that do not 
amount to more than $250 under a statistical classification are not included. 


Note.— Practially no mica splittings are produced in the United States. Data on domestic production 
of mica films are not available, but production is less than 10 percent of the domestic consumption of films, 


Source: Compiled from official statisties of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1956. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In your letter of November 27, 1956, you requested 
the views of this Department on the following bills as reported from your 
committee : 

H. R. 4579, 84th Congress, a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to repeal the 
duty on crude silica. 

H. R. 6299, 84th Congress, a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates 
to unmanufactured mica and mica films and splittings. If enacted, it would 
create a new duty-free paragraph 1819 in the act for “Mica films and splittings, 
not cut or stamped to dimensions.” 

H. R. 12227, 84th Congress, a bill to suspend for 3 years the import duties on 
certain coarse wool and hair. 

This Department does not anticipate any unusual administrative difficulties 
and would have no objection to the enactment of the proposed legislation. How- 
ever, one technical amendment is suggested for H. R. 6299. The proposed new 
paragraph “1819” for the act should be changed to paragraph “1821” inasmuch as 
the act now has paragraphs numbered through 1820. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep C. ScriIsNer, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1956. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooPER: This is in reply to Mr. Irwin’s letter of November 
27, 1956, requesting my views on H. R. 4579, a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to repeal the duty on crude silica, and H. R. 6299, a bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured mica and mica films and splittings, in 
the form in which the bills were reported by the committee. 
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The Department of Labor’s report on these two bills will be submitted prior to 
the hearings on December 15 of the Subcommittee on Customs, Tariffs, and 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements. Mr. Philip Arnow, Associate Director, Office of 
International Labor Affairs, of this Department will be present at the hearings 
to answer any questions the subcommittee members may desire to ask of this 
Department’s representative. 

Sincerely yours, 

JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. Harrison. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Monracur. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bioop. Thank you very much. 

(The following letter was submitted for the record :) 


B M T ComMopiry Corp. 
(EstaBLISHED 1922 as BRAZILIAN MINERALS & TIMBERS Co.), 
New York, N. Y., December 12, 1956. 
Hon. HALE BosGs, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Customs, Tariffs, and Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments, Committee on Ways and Means, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: The writer wishes to call to the attention of the sub- 
committee his views in connection with H. R. 6299 a bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as it relates to the duty on unmanufactured mica and unmanufactured 
mica films and splittings. 

The writer urges the committee to give favorable and prompt consideration to 
this bill. 

Imposition of a duty on a raw material of this nature ranging from 12% 
to 20 percent ad valorum serves no useful purpose. 

The removal of this duty would in no way effect the domestic mica miner, 
who is still protected by the provisions thereof. 

The removal of this duty would reduce the cost of the raw material to the 
American consumer, which because of the fact, that is imposed on such an early 
stage is compounded many times as the material passes through the hands of 
the various processors and dealers before it reaches the public in a form of a 
completed electronic component, which is a part of an electronic system. 

The removal of the duty on this material would permit buyers here to accumu- 
late larger quantities of it by virtue of its lower price and as the General 
Services Administration is stockpiling this material, this feature would appear 
to be of some importance. 

We sincerely and wholeheartedly urge the committee to give every considera- 
tion to this bill, which apparently has nothing but merit. 

Very truly yours, 
Rav C. ALVARES. 


Mr. Harrtson. The next hearing will be on H. R. 12227, a bill to 
amend certain provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 relative to import 
duties on wool. 

(The bill is as follows :) 


{H. R. 12227, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 
[Omit the part strusk through and insert the part printed in italic] 


A BILL To amend certain provisions of the — Ast of 1930 relative to import duties on 
woo 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of paragraph 1101 (b) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. 8. C., sec. 1001, par. 1101 (b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting after the word “foregoing” the following: “and all other 
wools of whatever blood or origin not finer than 46s, and hair provided for in 
paragraph 1102 (b)’’; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the end thereof a colon and the follow- 
ing: ‘“‘ Provided, That a tolerance of not more than 10 per centum of wools 
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not finer than 48s may be allowed in each bale or package of wools imported 
as not finer than 46s 46s’’. 

tte te tetette tttde ba this chet stetH tpt aed: pespeet be Heed 
: atid feet for 


t 


wool and hair entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption, during the 
three-year period beginning on the sixtieth day after the date of the enactment of this 
Act 


Amend the title so as to read: A’ bill to suspend for three years the import 
duties on certain coarse wool and hair.”’ 


Mr. Harrison. The first witness is the Honorable O. C. Fisher, a 
Member of Congress from Texas, our highly respected colleague. 
_ Mr. Fisher, we are very glad to have you here. You may proceed 
in your own way, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. 0. C. FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of the far-reaching importance of H. R. 12227, it is reas- 
suring to know that this committee has decided to hold hearings and 
permit a record to be made for the information of the committee 
and for Members of the House. I am confident there will, under this 
procedure, be some revealing and interesting facts developed which 
the committee would not otherwise have access to. 

In fact, when the attempt was made to suspend the rules and pass 
this bill in the House last July, good-faith statements made during 
the course of the brief debate by supporters of the measure clearly 
indicated a need for more information to be made available to the 
committee. 

That: deficiency was, of course, understandable because the com- 
mittee did not have the benefit of documented facts which are usually 
obtainable only by full and complete hearings. There had been no 
hearings to draw upon, and consequently Members of the House 
found themselves groping in the dark except for the rather incon- 
clusive and fragmentary data that a few Members of the Ways and 
Means Committee presented, “off the cuff” so to speak. 

I was sorry that the Members of the House did not have access 
to departmental reports. I personally find sueh reports on bills 
to be very helpful in analyzing measures and better judging the im- 
plications that are involved. The distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee did tell the House the State, Commerce, 
and Treasury Departments had reported favorably on the bill, The 
chairman made no reference to reports from the Department of Agri- 
culture nor from the United States Tariff Commission. 

It is assumed that the departmental reports of each of the agencies 
circularized will be incorporated in the printed record as a part of 
these hearings. I am sure the Members of the House will appreciate 
having all of that information, whether favorable or unfavorable to 
the bill, made available to them. 

It is my understanding, for example, that the Secretary of Com- 
merce has expressed to the committee certain misgivings about the 
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bill, and actually made no recommendation in a recent report. And 
the Department of Agriculture has expressed vigorous opposition 
to it. 

In my brief statement here today I shall attempt to avoid more 
than a passing reference to objectionable features of the bill—features 
which t am sure will be ably covered by others scheduled to be heard. 

The Tariff Commission in its report points out certain flaws in 
the legislation. Included is a reference to the implications in the 
melusion of the words “* * * and hair provided for in paragraph 
ro (b).” The words “and hair” are used again in section 2 of the 
vill. 

The Commission is of the opinion that this may be interpreted to 
include mohair from Angora goats. If so, then the record should show 
that we presently produce in this country more than 15 million 
pounds of Angora mohair annually. While it is true that very little, 
of any, of this mohair is presently used for carpetmaking, that has 
not always been the case. We normally find difficulty in finding ade- 
we markets in this country for all mohair produced, particularly 
the coarser grades. And in the past some of it has been used in carpets. 
I ean talk with a little authority on this, because at least 90 percent 
of the Angora mohair produced in this country is in my own district. 

As suggested by the Tariff Commission, it may be that the com- 
mittee will want to delete the words “and hair,” or at least specifically 
exclude the inclusion of mohair from Angora goats. 

I should like to allude briefly to the implications inherent in this 
proposal and in the dangerous precedent that its enactment would 
establish. On these questions I should like to quote briefly from the 
Department of Agriculture’s report : 


The proposal to permit duty-free— 
I think this the crux of the case and should be emphasized— 


The proposal te permit duty-free importation of all wools for specific uses 
such as carpets may result, if enacted, in injury to the domestic wool producer. 
In addition to setting a precedent which may lead to other segments of the wool 
industry demanding similar concessions, this proposal would add to the uncer- 
tainties of the domestic wool market * * *, 


And listen to this—it is important—continuing from the Depart- 
ment’s report: 


It would appear that carpet wools are available in foreign countries in sufficient 
quantities to meet the needs of the carpet industry. In 1953, a year when the 
United States imports of carpet grade wools were 40 percent larger than in 
1954, the carryever of wool in Argentina alone totaled more than 40 million 
pounds, grease basis, of which a sizable portion was coarse wool. The Argentine 
carryover on October 1, 1954, was more than 75 million pounds. In the final 
analysis all wools, including domestic supplies, are available to the industry 
at a price. 

The Department is represented here today, and is available for 
questioning. 

As the committee knows, the principal source of supply of carpet- 
type wool in this country is and for more than two decades has been 
Argentina. That country will produce an estimated 120 million 
pounds in 1956, as compared with 105 million pounds reported for 
1955—a net increase of 15 million pounds in 1 year. That upward 
trend in production of carpet-type wool should go a long way toward 
meeting the problems described by the carpet industry. 

86873—57——2 
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Mr. Chairman, the Department of Agriculture said the enactment 
of this bill would create a dangerous precedent. Sponsors of this 
legislation argued in debate that carpet mills are having financial 
difficulties and therefore the Congress should step in and eliminate 
the tariff on imported raw materials used or usable by the carpet 
industry. 

It follows that it that reasoning is valid as applied to the carpet 
industry, beset by low-cost foreign competition, then it is likewise 
applicable to the apparel wool industry which certainly has more 
linancial problems than do the carpet people. The apparel wool busi- 
ness will tell you low-cost foreign competition is plenty tough. And 
they, too, depend on imports for much of their raw material. 

In other words, if the Congress is going to undertake to manipulate 
tariff rates, up or down, as a means of helping domestic industries 
that are adversely affected by foreign imports and/or competition from 
finished products, then we would certainly not be justified in stopping 
with just one such industry. 

I am sure we all sympathize with the plight of any American in- 
dustry which finds it difficult to meet foreign competition. The Con- 
gress very wisely provided an escape clause in the Reciprocal Trade 
Act which enables such industries to seek appropriate relief through 
the Tariff Commission and the President. The Commission reports 
that there have been 74 such requests, followed by investigations, since 
April 1948. 

If the competition from imported carpets creates a problem, as I 
am sure it does, then this committee which has shown its understand- 
«ble concern for the effects of this competition, may want to join in 
urging that the tariff be increased on imported carpets, or that quotas 
be imposed, or such other remedy which the Congress in the Reciprocal 
Trade Act has seen fit to make available to domestic industries ad- 
versely affected by unfair foreign competition. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other point I wish to clear up, if I can, 
for the record, and then I shall conclude my statement. This will 
take only amoment. On yesterday I got the Congressional Record out 
for July 23, 1956, and read the debate on H. R. 12227 when the attempt 
was made to suspend the rules and pass it. From reading the argu- 
ments made by sponsors of the bill, I was impressed with the fact that 
committee members who favored the bill and spoke for it were all 
under the impression that a major portion of the carpet wool used 
by our chief foreign competitors came to these competitors from 
Russia and Red China. The United Kingdom and Belgium were 
the two competing carpet-making countries that were cited in the 
debate. It was contended that whereas the United States formerly 
had access to those sources of raw materials—and they do produce a 
lot in those countries—now, due to the embargo, we no longer have 
that access but that our foreign competitors—Britain and Belgium— 
do have, and for that reason the Congress should act and pass this 
bill. The sponsors leaned heavily upon that assumption as grounds 
for the relief sought here. 

Let me quote very briefly from the Congressional Record. The 
clistinguished chairman, Mr. Cooper, stated : 

* * *Tn addition, the disruption of United States trade with Communist China— 
formerly an important source of our imports of unimproved wools, has con- 


siderably restricted the supplies of such wools available to domestic manu- 
facturers of carpets. 
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Incidentally, let us not get too exercised about the Chinese supply. 
The Agricultural Foreign Service says this supply to this country has 
been spasmodic. While it is true that in 1950 34.5 million pounds were 
imported from that country, that was most unusual and was far 
above average. But even the 1950 figure represented only 10.9 percent 
of our total imports of carpet wool that year. More than four times 
that amount came to us from Argentina that year. The average annual 
importation from China from 1945-49 which should give a fairly good 
average was 8,410,000 pounds. 

Going back ’to the debate in July, the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Reed, stated: 


* * * This coarse wool is not produced in this country. 
which is true, generally. 


Already our factories are beginning to close up because they cannot get a supply 
of it. Where does this come from? Most of it comes from Russia. Russia sends 
it to England. England makes it into rugs, which comes in competition with our 
labor here * * *. 

The chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. Boggs, made this state- 
ment: 


* * * Because of the world situation and primarily because of what is going 
mn in Russia and Communist China, the British carpet industry is able to obtain 
these fibers at a very cheap rate. This British carpet industry then exports the 
manufactured carpets into the United States of America and that industry cap- 
tures our domestic markets. 


Mr. Boggs added: 


This market today is monopolized by the Russians, by the Chinese Commu- 
nists, and by other people who raise sheep in other places in the world. * * * 

The able gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Harrison, presiding here 
today, author of the bill, concluded the House debate. The gentle- 
man is a very sincere, able man, for whom I have the greatest admira- 
tion. After reminding us that in 1950 we imported 34.5 million pounds 
of carpet wool from Red China—a very proper reference—he con- 
tinued : 


* * * Now, where has that wool gone? Well, I will tell you where it has 
gone. It has gone to the merchants and the manufacturers of carpets in Great 
Britain and in Belgium. They buy it duty free. They make it into woven carpet 
and they ship it into this country under circumstances that the American indus- 
try cannot compete with. 


And he concluded by citing what he called— 
the free importation into this country of millions of Chinese and Russian carpets. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have quoted from the debate because it was 
made apparent from what was said there that sponsors of the bill 
jabored under the impression that a substantial part of the supply of 
carpet wools in the United Kingdom and Belgium comes from Red 
China and Russia, and since this country does not have access to that 
source of supply we are justified in compensating by taking the drastic 
7 proposed in H. R. 12227. 

n the Foreign Agriculture Circular, FW 4—56, issued on August 30, 


1956, by the Department. of Agriculture, there is this language: 


In addition to domestic production, the U. S. S. R. normally imports substan- 
tial quanties of carpet wool from the bordering countries of Iran, Afghanistan, 
Turkey, China, and Mongolia. Apparently Indian and Tibetan wools are being 
imported at the present time. 
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That was this past August’s report. 

Since the case for H. R. 12227 last July was built around the fact 
that our carpet-making competitors enjoy such a great advantage over 
us by importing vast amounts of carpet wools produced in China and 
Russia, which we in the United States do not have access to, I know it 
will be of interest to this committee to find out what the facts in that 
regard actually are. 

On yesterday the Department of Commerce gave me this informa- 
tion: From 1948 to 1954 there are no figures to indicate that Russia 
exported any carpet wool to any country—inclusive, 1948 to 1954. 

In 1955 the United Kingdom imported a total of 221 metric tons of 
carpet wool from the U.S. S. R., a negligible amount. In fact, the 
Wool Digest, dated November 7, 1956, published by the International 
Wool Secretariat and the Wool Bureau, Inc., which is probably the 
best possible source on British imports in regard to wool, lists the coun- 
tries from which Britain imported carpet wools, and the imports from 
the U.S. S. R. are so small that Russia is not even mentioned as a sup- 
plier. It is absolutely negligible; maybe one-tenth of 1 percent. 

In regard to the claims made in debate about the enormous quanti- 
ties of carpet wool imported into Belgium and into the United King- 
dom from Red China, the Department of Commerce reports as follows : 
In 1955 the United Kingdom imported only 2,300 metric tons from 
Tibet and China, combined—hardly enough to even mention, com- 
paratively speaking. 

But what about Belgium, given credit last July for having a rare 
advantage because of large low-cost imports of this carpet wool from 

ted China? That was the crux of the whole case made out on the floor. 
You all recall it. Well, here are the actual figures, supplied by the 
Department of Commerce: In 1955 Belgium imported 206 metric 
ions from China and Tibet, combined. That is probably a tenth of 
1 percent of the imports. And Belgium got 75 metric tons from 
Russia last year. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the facts are that for several years 
Russia has been getting most of Red China’s exports of carpet wools. 
Russia is an importer, not an exporter, of carpet wools, and that hias 
been true for years. They have a tremendous 5-year plan over there 
for building up this very industry. They propose to produce a billion 
pounds of wool by 1960. They are not exporting—they are importing 
carpet wool. 

Neither Britain nor Belgium are importing enough carpet wools 
from Russia and China to even mention. It is simply negligible, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce figures. 

In view of the precedent that would be set by the enactment of this 
poopienel, and the question of necessity for it as emphasized by the 

epartment of Agriculture, I sincerely doubt that it would be wise 
for the Congress to legislate on the subject at this time. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. I would like to say, Mr. Fisher, I am very grateful 
for those kind personal remarks about me, and they are certainly 
highly reciprocated. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Harrison. Our friendly disagreement over the wisdom of this 
measure certainly will not affect the high regard for the gentleman 
from Texas held by me and the entire membership of Congress. 

Having expressed that, then I would like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Fisuer. Surely. 

Mr. Harrison. I might say that the provision about the other hair, 
mohair, whatever that provision is, was placed in the bill at the sug- 
gestion ‘of one of the departments and is of no value to the carpet indus- 
try. If there is any particular objection to it, so far as the proponents 
of the bill are concerned, it may be taken out. 

Now, Mr. Fisher, are you not mistaken in saying that enactment of 
special legislation for carpet manufacturing is unprecedented ? 

Mr. Fisner. Did I say that? I do not recall that statement. 

Mr. Harrison. I understood you to say it would furnish a dangerous 
precedent. 

Mr. Fisuer. I think it would. 

Mr. Harrison. To permit one user to have raw material duty free 
and not another. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right, under these circumstances. 

Mr. Harrison. Is it not a fact that in every tariff law we have ever 
had they undertook to provide for the duty-free entry of carpet wool ? 

Mr. Fisuer. The history of the tariff laws on carpet wool I am sure 
the gentleman is well informed about. I think it goes back to about 
1913, at a time when there was no possible competitive wool produced 
in this country. The names for wool were quite different then, from 
the quality of wool in names used today. They were admitted because 
there was no question and no problem at all. They have just been car- 
ried in the law because no special question has been raised about them. 
Those name wools are carpet type—not the type proposed to be let in 
duty-free under this bill. 

Mr. Harrison. Putting in the present law the provision for the 
duty-free importation of wools was so that the carpet industry could 
get its raw product. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Fi1surr. That originally was the idea. 

Mr. Harrison. It was the idea. 

Mr. Fisner. Of course the circumstances were quite different when 
that law was conceived from what they are today. We all recognize 
that. The law dealt with carpet wools—not the wools included here. 

Mr. Harrison. You cannot get those name wools now. 

Mr. Fisuer. You can get them. 

Mr. Harrison. Youcan? 

Mr. Fisuer. I understand they are getting them all the time— 
185 million pounds last year. The world supply for the carpet trade 
isample. 

Mr. Harrrson. The purpose of putting in the not-above-40 was to 
provide for the duty-free importation of carpet wool. 

Mr. Fisuer. That istrue. That was carpet type. 

Mr. Harrison. There is a good reason for that; is there not? 

Mr. Fisner. There was originally, and we are not asking for the 
repeal of that special privilege today. 

Mr. Harrison. Well, is there not a good reason today? How many 
pounds of wool for carpets is the domestic industry able to supply 
today 
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Mr. Fisuer. I suggest you get that information from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or some others who have better information 
than I. Of course, as you probably know, our supply is increasing 
all the time—I mean of the type covered in this bill. 

Mr. Harrison. The domestic supply ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. I mean of the type you propose to bring in here 
duty free under this bill. 

Mr. Harrison. Up to 46’s. 

Mr. FisHer. Yes, up to 46; and 48. 

Mr. Harrison. There is one percent produced in the grades between 
40 and 46; is there not? 

Mr. Fisner. I suggest again that you listen to the statement—which 
I have already read—from the National Wool Growers, which will 
enlighten you quite a bit. 

Mr. Harrison. They will testify on that? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. They will cover that and give you some rather 
significant information. 

Mr. Harrison, But is it not true right now that the domestic wool 
producers are unable to supply the carpet industry with all wool / 

Mr. FisHer. I would not say that at all. 

Mr. Harrison. They do supply it? 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, it is available. In fact the carpet people have 
bought some from GCC stocks recently. 

Mr. Harrison. It is available—carpet wool ? 

Mr. Fisuer. There is some; I mean of the type you propose to bring 
in duty free. 

Mr. Harrison. The carpet people prefer to buy it from abroad 
and pay a duty on it rather than buy it here at home; is that right / 

Mr. Fisuer. The gentleman just said that 1 percent of our produc- 
tion is available in this country, and I think that speaks for itself. 
There is actually more than that—the type covered in this bill. 

Mr. Harrison. But that 1 percent is between 40’s and 46's. 

Mr. FisHer. That is right. 

Mr. Harrison. With reference to the British and Belgian source of 
supply, wherever they get it, you would not contend, would you, 
that the rug manufacturers of Great Britain have to pay duty on 
wool from Australia or New Zealand. 

Mr. FisHer. The gentleman probably has more information on that 
than I have. I do know this: When the gentleman engaged in the 
debate on the floor last summer, which debate inspired my figures, 
Australia was not mentioned. The gentleman from Virginia indi- 
cated most of the carpet wool for Britain and Belgium was coming 
from Russia and China. That is the reason I referred to that, because 
I think probably the gentleman had been misled by some information 
given to him. 

Mr. Harrison. But they do get it duty free; do they not? 

Mr. Fisuer. I do not know about that. I am not informed about 
the British system. 

Mr. Harrison. And the Belgians also get it duty free; do they not ! 

Mr. Fisner. The gentleman probably knows more about that than 
Ido. Can the gentleman tell me? 

Mr. Harrison. The effect of the present situation is that that 
foreign wool is coming into this country in the form of carpet duty 
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free, whereas all we are asking is that it come in the form of wool 
duty free. 

Mr. Fisner. I would like to make clear to the gentleman—as I tried 
to in my statement—I do not question that the carpet industry is in 
some distress. I know the apparel people are in distress. Other in- 
dustries are in distress. I would like to see them get some relief. I 
just think you are going at it in the wrong way. ‘The output of car- 
pets in the United States is actually on the increase. 

Mr. Harrison. We are asking what the law has always given them 
and which could not possibly harm the local district. 

Mr. Fisuer. I suggest again you listen to some of the statements, 
where they have given a lot of study to that, from those who actually 
have to compete. You are proposing to go far beyond anything ever 
proposed before. 

Mr. Harrison. I certainly thank you. Mr. Byrnes? 

Mr. Byrnes. No questions. 

Mr. Harrison. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is our distinguished colleague from South Dakota, 
the Honorable E. Y. Berry. 

Mr. Berry, we are very happy to have you; and we ask you to 
identify yourself for the seteal and proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Berry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I am Congressman E. Y. Berry, representing the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of South Dakota, and I appreciate very 
much this opportunity to appear befere your committee to testify 
on H. R. 12227. 

This bill, as you gentlemen well know, would amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, so as to suspend for a period of 3 years the im- 
port duties on certain coarse wools and hair imported under bond for 
use in the manufacture of certain cloth articles such as carpets and 
other floor coverings. 

Paragraph 1101 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, pro- 
vides for the free entry under bond of imports of certain wools (not 
finer than 40’s) and animal hair for use in the manufacture of press 
cloth, camel’s hair belting, knit or felt boots, heavy-fulled lumber- 
men’s socks, rugs, carpets, or any other floor coverings. The imports 
for which such free entry is provided are those which, if employed 
for other end uses than those specified, are dutiable under paragraph 
1101 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

H. R. 12227 would permit the 3-year duty-free importation under 
bond of wools of whatever blood or origin not finer than 46’s and 
hair provided for in paragraph 1101 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
with a proviso that a tolerance of not more than 10 percent of wools 
not finer than 48’s may be allowed in each bale or package of wools 
imported as not finer than 46’s. This, compared with the tolerance 
allowed in the present law permitting not more than 10 percent of 
wools not finer than 44’s, may be allowed in each bale or package of 
wools imported as not finer than 40’s. 
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I am opposed to the passage of this bill primarily for the following 
reasons: 

1. The purpose of the bill is to amend the present tariff law to permit 
a greatly increased amount of foreign wools to be imported, duty free, 
in competition to our domestic production. At the present time it 
would displace some 8 percent of our coarser domestic wools. The 
passage of this amendment would completely destroy the market for 
all of these domestically produced coarser wools. This is being pro- 
posed at a time when a concerted effort is being made to increase 
clomestic wool production. 

2. This amendment is in direct contradiction to our announced 
Federal policy of increasing sheep and wool production in this coun- 
try. The wool program envisions the building back of an industry 
that was destroyed between 1939 and 1952 by the careless importation 
of wools produced in foreign countries at a fraction of the cost of 
production domestically. That policy dropped the sheep numbers in 
the United States from about 49 million in 1939 to about 27 million 
in 1952. 

Because of an announced domestic protective policy and an in- 
centive program passed by this Congress 3 years ago, the sheep and 
wool industry has started to come back. This amendment would be 
the first bite in gobbling up a slowly reviving sick industry. The 
psychological effect upon those investing money in sheep would be 
devastating. 

There were two principal reasons for the establishment of the in- 
centive wool program. First, to bolster our national economy and, 
secondly, to build back an industry vital to national defense. There 
is no substitute for wool in the manufacture of wearing apparel. The 
next war will probably be fought in a cold climate. Wool is an 
absolute necessity for national defense. There must be a domestic 
supply of wool rather than hazard the shipment of this vital com- 
modity 5,000 to 8,000 miles in time of war. This is no time to threaten 
a reviving industry with destruction. 

3. Wool which grades not finer than 46 is usable in the apparel 
industry for all kinds of rougher material. If we remove the tariff 
on these grades of wool for the carpet industry, the apparel indus- 
tries can argue with equal justice that they should be given the same 
advantage. As a matter of fact, the felt industry today is opposing 
this legislation on the ground that they are compelled to purchase 
competitively on the coarse wool market and that the carpet industries 
will be favored by a 15- to 20-cent per pound advantage by these im- 
ported duty-free wools. If the carpet industry is given this advantage 
now, the felt industry must have the same, the apparel industry must 
have the same, and there will be no stopping until the domestic wool 
industry is completely destroyed. 

Further, the bill permits a tolerance of 10 percent of wools not finer 
than 48’s to be allowed as not finer than 46’s. This grade constitutes 
a large part of our domestic production and constitutes a sizable por- 
tion of the use in the apparel industries. The task of policing against 
the bootlegging of these finer duty-free wools would be impossible. 

4. In the solution of the overall farm surplus program, thousands 
of acres of producing land are being rented by the Federal Govern- 
ment and taken out of production entirely rather than permitting those 
acres to produce crops which are in surplus supply. Wool is one 
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agricultural commodity which is in short supply. Thousands of 
dollars are being expended by the Federal Government to stimulate 
wool production. If the wool industry is protected by a reasonable 
tariff, these thousands of acres now being idled under the soil-bank 
program may be used in the production of wool, thus saving tax dol- 
lars, improving our agricultural economy, and building up our na- 
tional defense. 

This can be accomplished only by tariff protection—not by tariff 
reduction. 

5. If the American carpet industry is being put out of business be- 
cause of imports of foreign carpet yardage—and this is in answer 
to the chairman’s question to Congressman Fisher—why not attack 
the problem that is the source of the carpet industry’s difficulty, why 
not place a protective tariff on the importation of carpet yardage? 
No one is more anxious to protect American labor and American 
industry than I. But I certainly do not see the logic of placing one 
domestic industry in jeopardy to aid another domestic industry while, 
at the same time, doing nothing to stop the real evil; namely, the im- 
portation of carpeting material produced in foreign industrial plants 
with cheap wool and cheap labor. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. Did I understand you to say that the 
enactment of this bill would increase the importation of wools by about 
8 percent ? 

Mr. Berry. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. Am I correct that the figure submitted in the report 
of the Tariff Commission says it would be about 1 percent? 

Mr. Berry. They have revised their figures, I understand. The 
National Wool Growers Association, who will testify here in a few 
moments, will give you their exact figures on this, which indicate about 
& percent. 

Mr. Harrison. Now is it not true that some of these coarser wools 
are used in the apparel industry ? 

Mr. Berry. They are used in the apparel industry, you say ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Berry. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. Is not the demand of the apparel industry for 
coarser wools greater now than the domestic production can supply ¢ 
Do they not have to import coarse wools ? 

Mr. Berry. I do not think that is correct. I think you will find 
from the figures that will be presented here by the National Wool 
Marketing Corp. that there is a large supply of these domestic coarser 
wools on hand at the present time. 

Mr. Harrison. Which could be used in the manufacture of carpet- 
ing? 

Mr. Berry. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. I wonder why the carpet people do not buy them ? 

Mr. Berry. I assume probably it costs them a little more money. 

Mr. Harrison. Costs them more money to buy here than to buy it 
and pay duty on it? 

Mr. Resa? L assume that is correct. 


Mr. Harrison. I noticed your remarks about the felt industry. 
Mr. Berry, you do not agree with their position, do you? 
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Mr. Berry. They are being placed, of course, in competition with 
the carpet industry in the purchasing market. 

Mr. Harrison. Therefore it would cost them more, they say? 

Mr. Berry. Fifteen to twenty cents more. 

Mr. Harrison. If they are right that this bill would raise the price 
of wool, how can it be that it would lower the price of wool? 

Mr. Berry. No. The carpet industry gets the wool without duty. 
The felt industry has to bid the amount of duty in addition to the 
price of wool on the foreign market. 

Mr. Harrison. Therefore it would raise the price of foreign wool. 

Mr. Berry. It costs them more. 

Mr. Harrison. The position of the wool industry here is it would 
lower the price of wool? 

Mr. Berry. The taking off of the tariff lowers the price of wool. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Curtis. I have just one question. I notice you say because 
of this 10 percent provision—I presume you refer to that—the task of 
policing against the bootlegging of these finer duty-free wools would 
be impossible. Why is that enforcement so difficult ? 

Mr. Berry. My understanding is, Mr. Curtis, that if this is opened 
up to a grade of wool that can be used in the manufacture of suits 
and overcoats and that sort of thing, that the finer wools can be 
separated from the coarser wools and sold to the apparel industry. 

Mr. Curtis. That could be but I do not see why it would be more 
difficult policing that than it is policing almost anything we have. 
I thought there was some special reason why the policing would be 
difficult. You say it would be almost impossible. 

Mr. Berry. It would be very difficult. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Carpet wool of not more than 40 and of the name 
wools now is admitted duty free, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. And they are admitted in bond, as long as they 
are used for carpeting, is that not correct? 

Mr. Berry. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. Therefore the existing law recognizes the right 
of the carpet industry to get those wools duty free? 

Mr. Berry. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. Showing that the precedent so far as carpet wool 
coming in is long established, is that correct? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, but the finer the wool the greater the problem. 
The finer the wool that can be used for apparels, the greater the 
problem. 

Mr. Harrison. Is this not true, that the only way in which finer 
wools could come in under that provision would be corruption in the 
Customs Bureau? Is that not correct? 

Mr. Berry. No. 

Mr. Harrison. How else? They have got to see to it under the law 
that it is one of the name brands or not finer than 40s. 

Mr. Berry. Yes. Ten percent of it is allowed to be finer. 

Mr. Harrison. If they permitted wools not of that class—suppose 
this bill were enacted and the customs people permitted wools of er 
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quality than the law specified to come in. They would have to falsely 
certify, would they not? 

Mr. Berry. They would have to, yes, but after it is in it is up to the 
carpet industry itself then. 

Mr. Harrison. No, because if it is finer than 46 it could not enter 
duty free, could it, unless the customs people had certified it? 

Mr. Berry. If it comes in with 10 percent tolerance 

Mr. Harrison. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Berry. And is turned over to the carpet industry 

Mr. Harrison. If the carpet industry can get away with that under 
the proposed bill they can get away with it under existing law, could 
they not? 

Mr. Berry. They could with the exception that where your wool is 
not finer than 40 you do not have too much demand for the other. 

Mr. Harrison. But does it not go into bond and cannot come out 
of bond until it goes to a carpet factory for the manufacture of car- 
peting ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do I understand as far as the coarse grades of 40s and 
coarser are concerned that the use is rather limited ? 

Mr. Berry. That is correct. 

Mr. Byrnes. But that when you get into this area of 44s and 46s 
you do have uses beyond the carpet industry and beyond even these 
industries that are mentioned in the original tariff acts which gave 
them exemption from duty / 

Mr. Berry. That is correct. 

Mr. Byrnes. So that as a result you do have the potential problem 
of tracing the use when you get into the 44s and 46s? 

Mrs. Berry. And up into the 48s, that is correct. 

Mr. Byrnes. Thank you 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Our next witness is Paul M. Jones, president, Carpet 
Institute, Inc. 








STATEMENT OF PAUL M. JONES, PRESIDENT, CARPET INSTITUTE, 
INC., ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES PATRICK, WOOL BUYER, BEATTY 
CARPET C0O.; DON HICKLEY, WOOL BUYER, BIGELOW-SANFORD 
CARPET CO.; AND W. A. REYNOLDS, TREASURER, CARPET 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. Jonzs. Mr. Chairman, in order to answer any technical ques- 
tions the committee may have, I would like to ask the privilege of ask- 
ing Maj. James Patrick, the wool buyer of the Beatty Carpet Co., Mr. 
Don Hickley, wool buyer for Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., and W. A. 
Reynolds, treasurer of the Carpet Institute, to sit with me here for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection, all righi. Identify yourself. 

Mr. Jones. I am Paul M. Jones, president of the Carpet Institute, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

I would also like to ask permission of the committee to file a written 
statement and in order to conserve the time of the committee and the 
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other people interested in this matter today, to give to you visually as 
well as orally our prepared remarks. 

My name is Paul M. Jones. I am president of the Carpet Institute, 
Inc., with offices in the Empire State Building, New York City. As 
its name indicates, the institute is a trade association which represents 
companies whose output is approximately 90 percent of the rug and 
carpet production in the United States. 

I am appearing here today to urge the enactment of legislation that 
will permit the entry of additional wools, duty free, which our in- 
dustry wishes to use in the manufacture of its products. Legislation 
which would permit entry of additional quantities of carpet wools 
has been introduced by Representative Harrison, of Virginia, who is 
a member of this subcommittee. 

At the last session of the Congress, H. R. 12227, the bill by Mr. 
Harrison, was reported unanimously by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The session was almost at an end when the action occurred ; 
the measure was taken to the House floor under procedure which re- 
quired a two-thirds vote for passage. It did not pass the House. 
However, the vote was 216 for and 123 against, lacking only 10 votes of 
the required two-thirds. 

Our reasons for asking for legislation which would give us an addi- 
tional supply of carpet wools can be stated briefly. 

1. There is a growing shortage of carpet wools and the situation is 
adversely affecting our industry. 

2. The United States does not produce carpet wools and the legisla- 
tion, consequently, would not injure the domestic woolgrowers, and 
any adverse effect on other industries is nonexistent or too slight, in 
our opinion, for serious consideration. 

3. The precedent for admittance of carpet wools, duty free, has 
been in the law since 1913. The precedent for admitting carpet wools 
at greatly reduced rates of duty has been in the law since 1886. 

4. Foreign manufacturers of carpets and rugs, who are shipping 
their products into this country in increasing quantities, have access 
to carpet wools which are denied our industry. This situation imposes 
a severe and unjustified handicap on the domestic manufacturers. 

At present, wools not finer in grades than 40s and the so-called 
name wools are admitted into this country duty free if they are used 
in the manufacture of rugs and carpets, press cloth, camel’s hair belt- 
ing, knit or felt boots, and heavy fulled lumberman’s socks. The 
wools referred to are brought in under bond and if they are not used 
for the purposes specified in the act of 1930, they must pay duty. 

As would be expected, the lower grades of wool are the coarse 
grades and the name wools also are coarse grade wools which are satis- 
factory for rug and carpet manufacture. The latter are known, gener- 
ally speaking, from the country or area of origin: Donskoi, Smyrna, 
Cordova, Valparaiso, Syrian, Georgian, Turkestan, Persian, Welsh 
Mountain, and so forth. Also, generally speaking, carpet wools come 
from native, nonblooded sheep which lack English or Merino blood. 
Such sheep are the ancestors of the sheep today which produce fleece 
much finer in quality than carpet wool and always o ater uni- 
formity. The carpet wools are coarse and are eeaheinety Seteddlat 
in grade, although the overall grade is likely to be very low. 

The bill which was voted on in the House late last session would 
have changed existing legislation only by raising the grade which 
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would be admitted duty free for the manufacture of carpets and the 
other uses named from 40s to 46s. Carpet wools have never been 
produced in the United States; this accounts for the duty-free entry 
of the 40s and the name wools. 

At the time of the Tariff Act of 1930, the admittance of wools up 
to grade 40s and the name wools, duty free, for use in carpets gave 
our industry all the supply which it then needed. When the 1930 
tariff measure was before the Ways and Means Committee, the Presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers Federation told the Ways and 
Means Committee that the wool growers had no objection to the carpet 
manufacturers obtaining all the imported wools desired, because the 
wools suitable for the manufacture of carpets did not compete with 
<omestic wools. 

Several factors have combined to cause the shortage which now 
exists and which is hurting the manufacturers. Some countries have 
improved their breeds, thereby producing less carpet wools. Other 
countries lie behind the Iron Curtain and their supplies no longer are 
available to us because of our national policy. A review of the situa- 
tion in some of the countries may help in understanding the situation 
now existing: 

China, including Manchuria and Mongolia: Political considera- 
tions; import permits into the United States being refused by the 
State Department. 

Tibet: The same situation. 

Russia: Most carpet type of sheep previously existing in European 
Russian and western Siberia appear to have been slaughtered during 
the famine years around 1928, and to have been replaced by finer 
wooled sheep. 

India: Droughts have reduced the sheep population somewhat, and 
the demand of the indigenous industries has resulted in the placing 
of embargoes on the export of wool from India at several times 
during the past several years. 

Syria: Several years of severe winter weather have reduced the 
sheep population considerably. 

Iran: Trade agreements with Russia, where wool is bartered for 
merchandise, have taken the Iranian wools off the world market often 
in the past few years. 

Egypt: The demand of local industries here also has resulted in an 
embargo on the export of raw wool from Egypt during many of the 
past 10 years. 

The Argentine: During World War II the import of Argentine 
wools of 40s grade or lower into the United States was prohbited for 
several years. This succeeded in depressing prices and in causing a 
large surplus of low wools which kept prices depressed until 1949. 
Because of these extremely low prices sheep growers began to aban- 
don the production of coarse wool, and by 1950 the annual clip was 
erst only on-half of previous clips. Some recovery has been made, 
out production still continues lower than prewar figures. 

New Zealand: The tendency here has been to grow less and less 
coarse wools although some recovery has been made during the last 
year or two. 

Pakistan: A serious effort is being initiated here to introduce Merino 
sheep and other fine wool for cross breeding with native sheep. If 
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this effort is successful, it may well result in removing the important 
Pakistan clip from the list of available carpet wools. 

Meanwhile, the scarcity of carpet wools for use by the domestic 
manufacturers has been paralleled by a substantial rise in the importa- 
tion of foreign rugs and carpets. 

The tariff on carpets has been reduced from 60 percent ad valorem 
in 1930 to 2314 percent today. Over the protest of the industry, the 
State Department during GATT negotiations this year agreed to a 
further 15 percent reduction over a 3-year period. On July 1, 1957, 
the rate will be reduced to 2214 percent and on July 1, 1958, to 21 
percent. 

In 1946, imports were 1 percent of domestic carpet production. 

Since 1946, imports of machine-made carpets have been growing 
at a rate approximately 26 percent annually. 

In 1954 machine-made imports of all types amounted to 5.4 percent 
of domestic production. 

In 1955, the ratio rose to 6.9 percent. 

All indications are that the level of imports this year will be 
around 7.2 percent of the industry’s entire output. 

The situation regarding Wiltons, a very fine carpet which takes its 
name from a town in England where it was first made, is particularly 
serious. From 1 percent in 1946 imports rose to 10.8 percent of 
domestic Wilton production in 1954, and have risen to more than 
13 percent this year. 

Belgium accounts for about. 70 percent of carpet imports. How- 
ever, Japanese apart of. machine-made wool carpets are beginning 
to rise significantly. Compared with a year ago, Japanese imports 
are up 149 percent and, today, for every 7 yards of Wilton carpets 
from Belgium, 1 yard of Wiltons from Japan is coming into the 
country. 

Paradoxically enough the carpet-exporting countries have access, 
duty free, to supplies of carpet wools which are denied us, including 
Chinese and Tibetan wool. 

The result is, the wools higher than 40s, which are satisfactory 
for carpetmaking are coming into the country in the form of carpets 
at a low rate of duty, in serious competition to the domestic industry. 

We cannot import these wools above 40s at all, because the duty 
makes it impossible to use them profitably in carpets. The only way 
we can use them is duty free. Our competitors have access to them, 
duty free. When one takes into account that the wage rate abroad is 
much lower than our own wage rate, the squeeze upon us becomes 
apparent. For example; wage rates in the Belgian carpet industry 
approximate 48 cents per hour as compared to about $1.77 per hour 
in the United States. The wage rate in Japan is much lower, of 
course, than the Belgian rate. 

I do not mean to imply that our troubles would be over if we had 
access to additional carpet wools, but it would help us, and, as we 
see it, without injury to anyone else. 

We began conferences with representatives of the domestic wool 
producers on this matter more than 3 years ago. 

At one time we thought that the wool producers might go along 
with our program, provided we agreed to legislation which permit 
all wool used in the manufacture of rugs and carpets to enter duty 
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free but which would eliminate the duty-free status of the name 
wools used to make rugs and carpets. 

The bill originally introduced by Mr. Harrison on March 7, 1955, 
H. R. 4671, did eliminate the name wools, and provided simply for 
the duty-free entry of all wools used to make carpets and rugs. 

We not only failed to get the support of the wool producers, but, 
after a number of meetings and conferences, the National Wool Grow- 
ers Federation went on record in December 1954 as opposing any 
change in the wool tariff at that particular time. The carpet indus- 
try’s proposal was not singled out, but, naturally, it was included in the 
resolution. 

During this period and subsequently our relationship with the wool 
producers was upon a most pleasant basis personally, and remains so 
to this day. 

We still insist that the legislation would not hurt the growers in any 
manner whatsoever, and would help them in that any proposal which 
increases the world consumption of wool will be beneficial, eventually, 
to all woolgrowers everywhere. 

Later I will discuss some of the points raised by the producers in 
conversations with us, and some of the steps to meet their opposition. 
For the present, I proposed to relate some of the events which fol- 
lowed the introduction of Mr. Harrison’s bill. 

We sought a hearing on the bill during 1955, but could not get one 
for reasons which had nothing to do with the merits of the legislation. 
From the beginning, the manufacturers of carpets have sought open 
hearings on Mr. Harrison’s bill, feeling that testimony would show 
there is no real basis for opposition to the measure insofar as the 
admittance of additional quantities of carpet wools, duty free, is 
concerned. 

As is customary, the House Ways and Means Committee sent 
H. R. 4671 to various Government departments for study and report, 
among these being, we are informed, the Departments of State, Com- 
merece, Agriculture, and the Tariff Commission. 

We understand that the State and Commerce Departments opposed 
the enactment of H. R. 4671 on the grounds that the proposed elimina- 
tion of the duty-free entry of the name wools would violate the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), and also the United 
States-Argentina trade agreement, since the end result would be an 
increase in duty on some of the name wools if they were used for 
purposes other than carpet manufacture. 

We also understand that the Tariff Commission proposed a limit 
on the grades of wool which could be imported free of duty for 
carpetmaking. The Tariff Commission, we were informed, agreed 
that. no carpet wools are now being produced in the United States, 
but said at some future date domestic wools might be used in carpets, 
and pointed out that a grade cutoff should be established. This has 
been done in H. R. 12227, the grade being 46s. 

The Department of Agriculture, we were told, opposed the bill on 
more general grounds, arguing that other industries might ask for 
similar concessions if the carpet bill were enacted. 

The bill before the subcommittee today, H. R. 12227, meets the 
objections raised by the State and Commerce Departments and the 
Tariff Commission. 
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The situation of the name wools is not changed by H. R. 12227, and 
the limit with regard to grade is set at 46s. Only about 1 percent of 
the wool produced in this country is 46s and below. 

So far as the contention that enactment of H. R. 12227 might lead 
other groups to ask for concessions on wool tariffs, we would like to 
point out that the precedent for the admittance, duty free, of wool for 
carpet manufacture was established years ago. All the wools which 
our industry uses today are ianbéeted duty free. 

Some of the woolgrowers had another objection to Mr. Harrison’s 
bill, about which we could do nothing. They said they felt that 
wools brought into this country, ostensibly to be used in the manu- 
facture of carpets and rugs, were being illegally diverted to other 
uses; that is, the wools were diverted without the payment of the 
duties prescribed by law. 

This is a most serious charge, and involves criminal penalties. 
In justice to the producers, it should be said that none of them 
claimed to have any proof of illegal diversion, and cited no specific 
instances, but several raised the point as the general feeling among 
many woolgrowers. 

We did investigate, to the best of our ability, the system of handling 
wools imported under bond for the manufacture of carpets. Each 
lot of wool literally is traceable from the moment it enters customs 
until it has been processed into an end product and sold. The oppor- 
tunity for diversion is extremely limited, the penalties severe, the 
risks extreme. Moreover, the illegal diversion of wool would require 
the cooperation of a number of persons—in other words, there would 
have to be a lot of corruption within and without Government to 
permit such diversion. We came to the definite conclusion that there 
was nothing in the operation of the customs service, the record of 
wools entries or in the trade, which indicated any illegal diversion 
of carpet wools. In any event the passage of the legislation would in 
no way affect this situation. 

Aside from the wool producers and the National Wool Marketing 
Corp., the only other industry which has voiced objections to H. R. 
12297 is the papermaker felt industry. Papermaker felt is used in 
the etree of felt; the felt is a product of coarse wools and fine 
wools, 

The industry, we are told, consumes only about 9 million or 10 mil- 
lion pounds of wool annually, about half of which is imported. 

The papermaker-felt industry tells us it fears the admittance of 
wools up to grade 46s to be used in the manufacture of carpets would 
increase the price of some of the wools which they import. 

We do not feel that their fears are justified. The carpet manufac- 
turers’ use of wool worldwide is not great enough to be a significant 
factor in determining world-wool prices. The carpet industry world- 
wide could use twice or three times our current amounts without affect- 
ing materially the world-price structure. 

Specifically, as we understand it, the papermaker-felt manufactur- 
ers feel that our competition might make itself felt primarily with 
regard to New Zealand 44s fleeces which they use. 

They agree carpet manufacturers would not buy the New Zealand 
44s used by the feltmakers, since the character of this wool is not 
suitable for carpets, but they feared that carpet manufacturers bid- 
ding on other 44s would raise the price of this category. Very simply, 
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our position is that neither the carpet industry nor the papermaker- 
felt industry has any effect on the world price of wool, and that our 
competition would not make the slightest difference in their procure- 
ment prices. 

They have said that it is unfair for us to have access to these wools 
on a duty-free basis. I would like to make it perfectly clear that the 
American carpet industry has no advantage over any other domestic 
woolen manufacturing industry because of our obtaining wool on a 
duty-free basis. The ‘papermaker- -felt industry and all other woolen 
manufacturing industries who use duty-paid wools have a compensat- 
ing protective duty on manufactured products which come into this 
country to compete with them. 

In the case of papermaker felt, for example, they have a dual pro- 
tective tariff on finished products. One is an ad valorem duty. The 
other is a specific duty to offset the duty they pay on raw materials. 

On woven wool fabrics this compensating duty is fixed by law un- 
der a formula which is roughly 11% times the amount of the duty paid 
on the wool per pound of the finished product. The current. rate 
in the law is 3744 cents per pound for papermaker felt. Their ad 

valorem duty currently is 15 percent. 

The carpet industry, as I pointed out, has only ad valorem protec- 
tion, 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that the opposition to 
the bill is for reasons that are diametrically opposed to each other. 

The producers and the marketing corporation fear that the effect of 
the bill would be to depress wool prices; the papermaker-felt industry 
fears that it would increase wool prices. 

As I have stated, there was no hearing by the committee on H. R. 
4671 during the ist session of the 84th Congress nor was there an 
open hearing during the 2d session of the s4th C ongress in 1956. But 
the carpet industry “and the author of H. R. 4671 had an opportunity 
to explain the legislation and its aims to members of the committee. 

Late in the 2d session of the 84th C ongress, Mr. Harrison introduced 
the amended bill, H. R. 12227, which met the objection raised by the 
Departments of State and Commerce and the Tariff Commission. 

I have already said that the amended bill was reported unanimously 
by Ways and Means, but failed by only 10 votes to get the necessary 
two-thirds required for House passage. 

Most of the opposition to the bill during the debate in the House 
centered around the lack of hearings, which certainly was not the 
‘ault of the carpet industry, or the author of the measure. I have 
already indicated that my industry felt that a hearing was essential 
ta ene OR Prerenae: misconceptions. We are glad to have this 
opportunity here today to put this matter in what we regard as a 
proper frame of reference. 

The need for the legislation which impelled the carpet industry to 
seek relief remains and has grown more acute with the passage of time. 
There has never been any showing that this measure would injure 
the wool growers or any other segment of the American industry. 

I will be glad to try to answer any questions which the subeommittee 
may have. “Once e again I wish to thank you on behalf of the carpet 
industry for the privilege of appearing. 


86873—57——__3 
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(Nore.—Following is the text which accompanied a slide presenta- 
tion by Mr. Jones:) 

Mr. Jones. The American carpet industry employs some 30,000 
production workers, the average mill employs five to six hundred 
people, and our mills are primarily and principally located in small 
towns across the country. In the States that you see lightly shaded the 
industry is of some importance. In the States which are darkly 
shaded the industry is of prime importance. 

We did in 1955 a dollar volume of $545 million. In 1956 we estimate 
we will do $620 million. On a square foot basis our volume in 1955 
was 963 million square feet. This year we estimate we will produce 
1,071 million square feet. 

Our industry has been a declining industry. Our per capita popu- 
lation has decreased. In the last 214 years the industry, in a joint 
effort in addition to the individual effort of the manufacturers, has 
had a promotional campaign to increase total market for our produc- 
tion. This is a typical national magazine advertisement which is part 
of that extensive campaign. Here is still another which will be used 
during 1957 for that same purpose. That program is continuing and 
we feel already is producing excellent results. 

Concurrent with that increasing our own market, we are faced with 
very serious problems on the import of foreign carpets. This will trace 
for you quickly the history of this situation since the enactment of 
the current reciprocal trade program starting in 1946 at which time 
we had a 60-percent ad valorem protection. From that time forward 
it has climbed on all types of carpets we make up to approximately 
71% percent. It is extremely interesting to note that as far as the 
increase goes—this, incidentally, is in proportion to American pro- 
duction, so these figures are constant—that with each progressive 
reduction in tariff you get a geometric, not arithmetic progression of 
imports coming 1n. 

Mr. Curtis. Could we ask questions, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. The whole industry or the whole consumption has 
increased, has it not ? 

Mr. Jones. Over that span of time the consumption has been up 
and down. In the latter part in 1954 and 1955 and this year there 
has been an increased consumption. In 1948 we had our previous 
greatest year; 1951 and 1952 was a definite dip down. 

Mr. Curtis. As I understood it, though, you are simply saying 
the ratio of imported carpets to domestic 

Mr. Jones. It is in constant relation to our production. 

Mr. Curtis. I wanted to understand this. The overall consumption 
of carpets in the domestic market has gone up? 

Mr. Jones. In the last 2 years particularly. This happens to be 
the situation on Wilton carpets which traditionally has been an all- 
wool-woven carpet of rather superior quality and incidentally, as 
far as the industry itself goes, that has been a carpet which, as far as 
our final net profit position was concerned, was extremely important 
to us, It so happens that our import competition, particularly from 
Belgium, is very, very heavy on this particular type of carpeting. 

A combination of Wilton and velvet carpets in relation to our own 
production. Belgium has changed from Wilton looms which employs 
a Jacquard attachment to the production of what you might know as 
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u plain broadloom carpet. In other words, it is a solid color, either 
twist pile uncut or a cut pile kind of carpet. That has come in 
when you combine the 2—here we are at about 114% percent of our 
own production on those 2 types. 

As far as where this competition comes from, Belgium represents 79 
percent, currently Japan 5 percent, France 5 percent, Italy, 5; United 
Kingdom some 2 percent of the imports. For this year that is a 
picture of the percentage increase in imports from the various coun- 
tries. It is particularly significant that Japan has shown a tre- 
mendously great increase over the types they previously sent in here, 
particularly again in wool Wiltons. France has increased; Italy has 
increased; Belgium has increased a smaller percentage, boltwise it 
has been greater, the average and median figure for all these countries 
is 21 percent, United Kingdom showing a falloff in the amount they 
have shipped in. 

Incidentally, we make quite a contribution to world trade as an 
industry. Out of the $620 million volume our foreign ee of 
raw materials amount to $155 million. That is indeed a big con- 
tribution and incidentally a lot of that goes into countries which 
are definitely in need of dollars. 

In spite of the failure of escape-clause proceedings in industry after 
industry, we are studying whether or not we should file escape-clause 
proceedings through the Tariff Commission. That decision will be 
made early next year. We have completed most of the studies neces- 
sary for such action. 

Now, as far as the matter which is immediatelv before us today, we 
consider it absolutely vital to the welfare of our industry, particularly 
if our industry is going to continue to be a major user 0° wool fiber. 

Here is a list of the named wools currently in the Tariff Act. 

Mr. Harrison. That means they come in duty free ? 

Mr. Jones. They are now enumerated in the act and were established 
in 1930. As far as actual trading is concerned today, here is the list 
of wools which we actually are getting. That is a decline to 12 basic 
types. 

Mr. Curtis. Are those geographical names or---— 

Mr. Jones. The named wools originally went into the Tariff Act 
primarily on a country-of-origin basis. Some of the names have to 
do with a particular breed of sheep within a geographical location. 

Since 1866 wools for carpets have been recognized as a special type. 
Since 1913 these wools have been imported free of duty for carpet 
purposes based upon the simple premise that wools for use in carpet- 
making are not grown domestically. 

Here is an actual tracing of that history. The Tariff Act of 1866 
for the first time designated wools as long combing or carpet wools 
costing less than 12 cents a pound and specifically exempted them 
from certain valuation methods other wools had. In 1867 they were 
divided into clothing wools, combing wools, carpet wools, and in 1913 
all wool was put on the free list. In 1921 a duty was reimposed on 
combing and clothing wools and the carpet wool! remained free of 
duty. 

The named wools were enumerated in the Tariff Act of 1992. The 
Tariff Act of 1930 increased the list of named wools for free entry for 
carpet purposes. In the Custom Administrative Act of 1938 that was 
amended to the extent that the current practice was established. In 
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other words, wools similar to the name wools without Merino or Eng- 
lish blood and all other wools not finer than 40 could be imported and 
used for carpet manufacture, conditionally free of duty. 

I would like to read at this time for you a statement made when this 
matter was before the Congress. 

I am quoting from the record of the Senate Finance Committee, the 
74th Congress, Ist session, in relation to H. R. 2667. Mr. Hagenbarth 
of Spencer, Iowa, representing the National Woolgrowers Association, 
testified as follows, and I quote: 

The supply of carpet wools is being more or less limited and the carpet men 
are now asking, and with entire justification in our judgment, for the enlarge- 
ment of the various wools that may come in under this act, and it looks like, 
with the percentage of decrease in the world production of carpet wools, that 
eventually the carpet men will have to use wools of a much higher grade that 
are in a measure competitive with our domestic wools. We have no objection 
to those wools coming in. It is helpful to us. They enlarge the market for our 
competitive wools. 

That ends the quotation. 

So that is the precedent back of this current legislation, and actually 
today you have these regulations on named wools. 

Now, I believe it is important for you gentlemen to understand two 
things. No. 1 is that there are two basic considerations that must 
be given to any wool as far as the marketing value is concerned. 
One of these is grade. Grade is the only method of determination 
used in the Tariff Act. It is important that that be remembered. 

The other has to do with character, such things as resiliency, tensile 
strength, and a whole host of other considerations that determine its 
suitability for end uses. 

The wool grading is based on the fiber. The grades run from 36s 
up through 80s. The coarse wool breaking point is, roughly speak- 
ing, around 50. There is some controversy about that, and I do not 
consider my self expert enough to talk about it. 

According to the United States Department of Agriculture clip 
breakdown of 1946, there are approximately 1.5 percent of 46s and 
below produced in this country. Do not take too much time figuring 
this chart. There is an error of one-half of 1 percent on it. 

I am going to show you a contrast of the New Zealand wool clip as 
it has to do with character. This is taken from the official appraisal 
list from New Zealand. You will notice character types run from 1 
to 983. There are some 1,058 different types. That all has to do with 
the character of the wool. 

Incidentally, 46s and below in the New Zealand clip amount to 432 
types. Because of this character consideration, the only wools that 
the carpet industry could be interested in are 165 out of those types 
from 46 on down. 

So if this legislation were approved, it would not mean that all wools 
theoretically in carpet grades would be available to our industry; they 
are not in many cases suitable for our use. 

Finally, there is one other point I would like to make in this fashion, 
and that is that any industry using wools on a duty-free basis has in 
the Tariff Act a compensating tariff that more than offsets any dis- 
advantage that occurs to them by virtue of having paid duty on the 
wool. 


Mr. Harrison. What do you mean by that? 
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Mr. Jones. Currently on the named wools and wools below 40s there 
is a percentage of them coming into this country on a duty-paid basis. 
If a considerable amount came in, those wools could be legitimately 
transferred to another use which would be a duty-paid use. If the 
duty was 13 cents a pound, you would have roughly one and a half 
times the duty you pay on that wool as a protective feature. 

In the case of papermaker felts, they have a rated duty figured 
roughly at ont and one-half times the maximum rate which can be 
paid for raw wool. The actual per pound rate is 3714 cents per 
pound plus 15 percent ad valorem duty. The carpet industry has 
only an ad valorem duty. It does not have the compensating duty to 
protect us against manufactured carpets. 

The whole proposition of the carpet industry being able to compete 
on a duty-free basis versus a duty-paid basis has been exaggerated. 
I think it is significant that no one in the apparel business has come 
forward against this bill. 

Mr. Harrison. As I understand, the felt industry, for example, pays 
a tariff on its wool? ¥ 

Mr. Jones. Those they elect to buy. 

Mr. Harrison. Those that buy outside. They can get their supply 
here ? 

Mr. Jones. They buy both ways. 

Mr. Harrison. It is produced here, but if they bring it in from 
the outside and pay a duty, you mean somebody pays that back? 

Mr. Jones. In the law there is a provision they shall have a tariff 
protection against any imported finished papermaker felts which 
come into this country to compete with their production. 

Mr. Harrison. It is added to their tariffs on the finished product? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. The extent to which they pay tariff on the raw 
material is 

Mr. Jones. The actual percentage per pound is fixed by law. It 
has been 114 times the duty paid on the raw material. 

Mr. Harrison. You mean 11% times what they actually have to 
pay? 

Mr. Jones. Roughly that is right, in the form of protection. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you get anything like that? 

Mr. Jones. We do not. 

Gentlemen, that concludes my remarks, and the formal written 
statement has been filed. 

Tank you very much. 

Mr. Boees. Any questions? Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Jones, the statement has been made that the 
carpet industry can, if it wants to, get wool domestically produced ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Jones. You mean whether or not we can buy domestic wool? 

Mr. Harrison, Is there wool produced domestically that you could 
use ? 

Mr. Jones. For completely practical purposes I can straightfor- 
wardly say “No.” If I were to be asked whether or not it was conceiv- 
able by any stretch of the imagination that we could or could not, 
I would reply “Yes” we probably could, but using that would be 
using a completely unsuitable kind of a raw material which would 
not be good in any sense for our purposes, plus the fact that there 
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are no quantities of the very types that we conceivably could use 
available to us because of the nature of the American production, 

Mr. Harrison. Why is it unsuitable? 

Mr. Jones. Why is it unsuitable? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, 

Mr. Jones. I am not a wool expert nor an expert carpetmaker. 
I have both of them here. 

Mr. Harrison. Let them answer. 

Mr. Jonps. As to the reason they would be unsuitable, I would like 
Mr. Patrick to answer that specifically. 

Mr. Patrick. My name is Tani Patrick. Iam from Scotland and 
have been a citizen since 1924. 

In answer to your query, the ability to get any volume of domestic 
wools is best answered by the fact that the domestic apparel industry 
uses some 600 million pounds of wool annually, and the production 
of American wool is in the neighborhood of 250 million pounds. 
Therefore, it is a practical impossibility for the carpet industry to 
secure wools domestically. I have not the exact figures, but I know 
that they are approximately correct. 

Insofar as the grade requirements, our carpet wools which are 
used in a fabric where the characteristics necessary are totally at 
variance with domestic 

Mr. Harrison. That is the point I want you to elaborate on. 

Mr. Patrick. We are, briefly, looking for wools where in the nature 
of things we need, first of all, resiliency; secondly, fullness; thirdly, 
resistance to felting; fourthly, coarse wools; whereas the American 
woolgrowers are all bred wools; that is, the improved wools which 
in most cases possess the very properties that we do not need, that is, 
fineness of staple in order to spin for woven fabrics, knitted fabrics, 
and fine felted fabrics. 

Secondly, felted fabrics which we do not want. 

Thirdly, length of staples. 

These properties are almost diametrically opposed, apart from the 
ability to secure them, from the fact they are not there. 

Mr. Harrison. As I understand, then, you cannot buy the wools 
you need to produce carpets from the domestic production; is that 
right ? 

“Mr. Patrick. Apart from what I have said, sir, our machinery 
would have to be entirely readjusted, because the spinning machinery 
is set up from the very necessary requirements to iy carpets. 
These wools are not available, in the first place, and the quantities are 
not there in the second place. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. MacurowIcz. Wilt the gentleman yield ? 

T understood the previous witness to say they were available but 
the cost is prohibitive; is that correct? 

Mr. Parrick. I said there are 240 million to 250 million pounds of 
wool raised annually in the United States, and from. recollection the 
American apparel industry, that is, clothing, draperies, knitted indus- 
try, is using between 600 million pounds to, I think the highest year 
was 1 billion pounds. So obviously they are not there, even if the 
woolgrowing industry doubled its production. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Boces. Any further questions? 
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Mr. Byrnes. I wonder if you have any figures as to the amount 
of these special wools that could be used for carpet wools ? 

Mr. Jones. You mean on the duty-paid basis? 

Mr. Byrnes. That are bought on a duty-paid basis and go into 
other industries. 

Mr. Jones. On a duty-paid basis, from the year 1947 through the 
year 1954 the total for the 8 years on a duty-paid basis averaged 
1,620,000 pounds annually. 

The importation on a duty-free basis during that same period was 
78,415,000 pounds annually. 

Mr. Byrnes. 78 million pounds duty free, and what was the other 
figure? 

Mr. Jones. 1,620,000 pounds duty paid. Incidentally, those are 
clean pounds. That means that is the actual amount of wool you 
will be able to use. 


Mr. Byrnes. That is since 1946? 

Mr. Jones. 1947 through 1954, inclusive of 1947 through 1954. 

Mr. Byrnes. How did any come in duty free finer than 40s? 

Mr. Jones. Not finer than 40. They were 40s or coarser. 

Mr. Byrnes. I am talking about the volume that could come in duty 
free as the result of subparagraph (b) of paragraph 1101. Let me 
put it the other way. Under paragraph 1101 (a) these special wools 
do carry a duty. Under (b) there is an exemption for carpet use and 
certain other uses. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do I understand from your figures that about 1 mil- 
lion pounds came in under 1101 (a) and paid a duty annually from 
1947 on? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you know what that was in the 30s ? 

Mr. Jones. We have those. Historically my remembrance of it 
was that there was no tremendous difference. 

Mr. Byrnes. It has been running about the same percentagewise? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. What are they used for? 

Mr. Jones. As far as the duty-paid basis go? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Several things. Several go into kinds of felt. For 
instance, if the apparel trade style-wise happens to have a heavy em- 
phasis on tweed, they blend it in for style effect. There was at one 
time an emphasis on inner linings and children’s wear was a heavy 
user of it. 

Mr. Byrnes. It is a very negligible part, however, of the coarser 
fibers; that is, under 40s? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. And the special named wools that went into anything 
other than the carpet industry ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. So fundamentally when we have spoken of carpet 
wools we have referred to those wools specifically named and de- 
seribed in 1101 (a)? 

Mr. .tonrs. As defined by that act, yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. By this act we are extending what we mean by carpet 
wools to include the 44s and 46s? 
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Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Byrnes. How much of the 44s and 46s has been used or what 
volume has been used or is being used today in the carpet industry ? 

Mr. Jones. None domestically. As far as foreign production goes, 
the British industry, on which we have figures would indicate a usage 
of those types up to about 25 percent of their use of what you have 
termed the traditional carpet types. Those wools are always used— 
and I think this is important—only as blending wools. Their char- 
acteristics exclusive of grade would not enable any carpet manu- 
facturer to make a carpet out of those wools completely. So they have 
to be blended with the traditional carpet types in order to achieve a 
satisfactory result. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do I understand the domestic industry does not use 
today any wools on a duty-paid basis? 

Mr. Jones. We do not use today 1 pound of wool on a duty-paid 
basis. 

Mr. Byrnes. Did I understand you to say the foreign producers— 
and I gathered from your table the principal foreign producer is 
Belgium ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. Did I understand you to say the foreign carpet manu- 
facturers are using 20 percent 44s and 46s? Is that something new 
in their production ? 

Mr. Jones. That is a development in the carpet industry as such 
which I would say probably dated back to postwar. It obviously has 
come about as a result of one thing, and that is the shrinkage in 
world production of the pure wool carpet types. 

Mr. Byrnes. Have you any information on the dutiable imports 
today of 44s and 46s by these other industries such as the felt and 
cloth and clothing apparel ? 

Mr. Jones. That information is available. I will be very glad to 
supply it for the record. I cannot give it to you here. 

Mr. Byrnes. It would be in excess of the amount they import duty- 
paid of the special? 

Mr. Jones. My opinion would be “Yes.” 

Mr. Byrnes. So that fundamentally when we move into the 44s 
and 46s, generally, we are moving into a grade of fiber that is used 
by more industries than is the case of the coarser and special wools 
of 40 and under? 

Mr. Jones. The answer to that is a very forthright answer. There 
are more wools available worldwide of the 40s to 46s than there would 
be below the 40s. 

Mr. Byrnes. I am talking about the use to which it is put. Is there 
not more use made by various industries of the 44s to 46s than is the 
case of the 40s and under? 

Mr. Jones. Just a minute. That, frankly, is not our field, that is 
why I am checking. 

Mr. Patrick. My judgment would be that so far as the apparel 
industry of the United States is concerned the use of the 44s and 46s 
and imports of 44s and 46s would be a very minor figure. I am fa- 
miliar with the apparel industry and it could only be used in coarse 
ladies’ dress goods and some suits. It would not be a major factor 
at all. 
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Mr. Byrnes. The point of my question is, is it a fact those 44s and 
46s can be put to more uses in various industries than the 40s and 
under ? 

Mr. Parrickx. Somewhat more. My answer would be in ladies’ 
dress goods and some felts it could be, but every place where it was 
put the tariff already provides—— 

Mr. Byrnes. That is not the question. 

Mr. Parrickx. My answer would have to be that at the present time 
we are permitted 40s, which are the very low grades. It would go 
into nothing but perhaps i inner linings and such ; 44s and 46s would 
have a minor use, but a greater use than the other, but by no means 
would it be a wide use. 

Mr. Byrnes. Let me ask this question. If the domestic industry— 
that is, the wool producing industry, produces such a small volume of 
grade 46 and under—I understand your contention is it is about 1 
percent or 114 percent—then why should not this extension of the 
duty-free privilege into the 44s and 46s be extended to any users and 
avoid the administrative difficulties that you incur as a result of fol- 
lowing the use to particular industries? Why should not any users 
of 44s and 46s get it duty-free? 

Mr. Jones. Do you ask that question of us? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. As industry representatives ? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. How are you appearing here? I am asking 
you as a person who is appearing as a witness. 

Mr. Jones. I can answer that straightforwardly this way: As far 
as that is concerned, it is a completely new precedent in the law be- 

cause there it would be for broad uses based entirely upon the exten- 
sion of the grade to apply to other uses, and it is a new concept some- 
what out of kilter with the traditional background I gave you on it. 
We can speak best only for our industry. 

Mr. Byrnes. It seems to me that we are getting into some new prece- 
dents here. We name wool specifically, do we not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. But here we are doing it just blanketwise, are we not / 

Mr. Jones. No; I donot believe so. We now have in the current law, 
in addition to the named wools, grades of wool up to 40s. That has 
been a precedent established. That was in the act. It has been 
there since 1930. It was slightly altered in 1938, and today we are 
simply asking that extension be extended further. You recall that 
theory and that principle were well enough established in the hear- 
ings which I quoted to you to where the woolgrower said he could 
foresee in the future where that would become necessary and it would 
not work to the disinterest of the wool producer. So, for the carpet 
industry as such, we feel that premise is very definitely established, 
and we do not feel extending that on a broad basis across the board 
would necessarily be incumbent upon us. As a matter of practical 
industry consideration, I would say industry that is affected by that 
thing would have, on its own consideration, to determine whether or 
not it would be better advised to seek to have the law changed in that 
respect, or whether they would prefer to retain the compensating duty 
which the law currently provides in their particular situation. I am 
not in a position to evaluate that, industry by industry. 
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Mr. Byrnes. You would have no objection if the committee saw 
fit to simply provide for the duty-free entry of all wools of whatever 
blood or origin not finer than 46s, and the various hairs provided for 
in section 1102 (b)? As far as you are concerned, you have no 
opinion on that? 

Mr. Jones. I would not have an opinion on that, sir, until such 
time as I studied that completely as a definite matter before the 
committee. I would not care to express an opinion previous to that 
time. 

Mr. Byrnes. It would not affect you one way or the other? 

Mr. Jones. I cannot see that it would affect us one way or the other 
materially in relation to the present proposal. 

Mr. Harrtson. You have always cooperated with the domestic wool 
industry to see to it that this duty-free wool was only applicable to 
carpets because they could not supply you and they can supply these 
other industries? 

Mr. Jones. I would say forthrightly, as far as our primary interest 
in this matter, or the matters that have come down through the years, 
is concerned, our primary interests have been our industry’s interests. 
With regard to the relations with the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, there is an equally long history of a very pleasant relationship 
with them, and certainly I know, as far as our industry is concerned, 
it exists today. 

We have no intention, in our opinion, to injure the domestic wool 
industry. We have no intention of the domestic wool producer in 
any way being injured, nor do we have any intention that any other 
domestic manufacturer be injured in any way. Forthrightly, that 
is our attitude. 

Mr. Byrnes. If this bill in its present form should become law so 
that you could get the duty free use of 44’s and 46’s, do you contem- 
plate that your industry would make as great a use of them as is now 
made by the foreign manufacturers? 

Mr. Jones. It is our studied calculation that our takeoff, as it were, 
of these wools which we are now considering would not exceed a 
total of 50 million pounds a year. Our use of these wools would 
be limited entirely to the amount of wool we could get, or the carpet 
types, that we could blend. The total availability of wools, inci- 
dentally, 46’s and below, worldwide, runs into considerable poundage. 
We do not believe we would be enough of a factor in that market 
situation to affect the price of the 46’s one way or the other. 

Mr. Byrnes. You would not go up to 25 percent? 

Mr. Jones. That is what I am talking about. We are currently 
using, roughly speaking, 145 million pounds of wool, clean basis. 
Our takeoff on that would be, rougiily speaking, a one-quarter 
relationship. 

Mr. Byrnes. Similar to the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrtson. Is it not true each of these other industries has 
under the Tariff Act of 1930 compensatory tariffs that take care of 
that 114 times? 

Mr. Jones. Roughly speaking. 

Mr. Harrison. And not only 114 times on wool they buy abroad, but 
114 times on their entire production, is that not correct ? 
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Mr. Jones. That has to be understood properly, Mr. Harrison. 
Their rate of duty against foreign competition is 114 times the rate 
of duty they pay per pound of wool per pound of fabricated woolen 
product coming into the country. In other words, they have a tariff 
that way specifically, and they have the ad valorem im addition to 
that. 

Mr. Harrison. And if the Congress undertook to solve your diffi- 
culty in that way it would be in violation of the American commit- 
ments made at GATT. 

Mr. Jones. It is my considered opinion such a move would be in 
direct violation of GATT. That is based upon the simple straight- 
forward experience we have had in this matter. 

The original bill introduced on this matter called for all carpet 
wools to come in duty free. That was a practical and easy way of 
handling the situation, where the end use would determine the type 
of entry. On that basis, the named wools would have been eliminated 
from the act because of concern expressed by the named wools which 
we did not particularly find justified, but as a matter of compromise we 
agreed with the woolgrowers they could come out if the other provi- 
sions could stay in. 

It was pointed out to us that would be in violation of GATT agree- 
ments with other countries; therefore, we were faced with that propo- 
sition. In my opinion, we would have exactly the same thing if we 
followed the course that you are suggesting. 

Mr. Byrnes. You would not have any trouble with GATT letting 
something come in duty free that is not duty free today? GATT does 
not work that way. 

Mr. Harrtson. You misunderstood me. I said if the Congress 
undertook to solve their problem the same way it has for these other 
industries, by giving them a compensatory tariff, it would violate the 
GATT agreements. 

Mr. Byrnes. My suggestion, I know, is not something that GATT 
worries about. 

Mr. Harrison. I did not say that. 

Mr. Curtis. First I would like to get a figure straight. You men- 
tioned that 50 million pounds between 40 and 46 would be coming in. 
Do you mean in addition to what you are presently importing, or that 
is your absolute figure? 

Mr. Jones. That, Mr. Curtis, is an estimated figure of our potential. 

Mr. Curtis. That is the increase, is that it? That is what I am try- 
ing to get at. 

Mr. Jones. As far as the 50 million pounds are concerned, that is 
an estimate of a maximum nature of the types of wool we could use 
in addition to the wools that we are currently getting. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, you are taking in 145 million pounds 
now, as I understand it. 

Mr. Jones. 145 million pounds. 

Mr. Curtis. And the 50 million pounds is what you think the poten- 
tial might be. 

Now, you did not give the absolute figure of the amount of world 
production. You said it was not very much. I would like to know 
myself what the percentages are. What is the world production ? 

Mr. Jones. The estimated world production of 46’s and below is 
not a hard and fast statistic. A study of all available statistical mate- 
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rial is that it would range from 200 million to 250 million pounds 
on a clean-content basis. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, you would be taking a large portion of 
the world production ? 

Mr. Jonrs. If our competitive position improves. 

Mr. Curtis. One hundred forty-five million and 50 million make 195 
million, and 195 million off of 200 to 250 million is pretty much of it, 
I would say. 

Mr. Jones. We feel we have a right to go into the world market. 

Mr. Curtis. I am not trying to argue with you about your rights. 
] am just trying to get the figures right so I will understand this. 

Am I right in what I have stated, that you. would hope, if you 
realized your potential, you would be taking 195 million out of a supply 
of about 200 to 250 million? I just want to be sure that I am follow- 
ing your reasoning. 

Mr. Jonrs. To keep the record straight, and to keep your figures 
straight, we are talking about 250 million pounds of wool that is avail- 
able on a grade basis from 46 and below. 

Mr. Curtis. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonxs. In addition to those—— 

Mr. Curtis. Let us be sure that we are talking about the same thing. 
That is the same thing you were talking about when you were talking 
about the 145 and the 50 million additional, am I not correct? 

Mr. Jones. That is the point; it is not. .That is the reason I want 
to clear it up. In other words, from 46 and below, on those wools 
other than the named wools, there is available between 200 and 250 
million clean pounds. We can see that the Argentine may be supply- 
ing 68 million pounds in that bracket. We are currently, on named 
wools, and also this class of wools, using 145 million pounds. Our 
importations in the named wool classification are about half of that. 
So if you divide 145 million by 2 and then add the 50 million pounds, 
that would be the competing figure that would go against the 200 to 
250 million pounds which we discussed. 

Mr. Curris. To get a complete competing figure would the named 
and others be over the 250 million pounds? 

Mr. Jones. That is easily caloulatad. 

Mr. Curtis. One of the arguments here is the amount of supplies 
available. 

Mr. Jonxs. If the estimates on the 46s and below are on a grade 
basis, which is cited here at 250 million clean pounds, you could add 
to that figure 75 million clean pounds for a total of 325 million clean 
pounds, out of which we would want of that total supply a maximum 
of 145 million pounds plus 50 million pounds, which would be 195 
million pounds. 

Mr. Curtis. To be sure that I have this argument straight, as I 
understand it, you are ae out that traditionally this importation 
of these kinds of wools was based upon the fact that there was no 
domestic wool being raised with which this importation would com- 

te. Am I restating your argument? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, the question is, was also the same reasoning ap- 
plied that no other industry was using that kind of wool? 

Mr. Jones. I beg your pardon. 
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Mr. Curtis. Was there also a consideration traditionally that no 
other industry 

Mr. Jones. I know of no such consideration. 

Mr. Curtis. That was not in the consideration. Was any other 
industry in competition with the carpet industry for that type of 
wool ? 

Mr. Jones. Traditionally ¢ 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, several industries. 

Mr. Curtis. Who were they? 

Mr. Jones. We enumerated some of them earlier. Certain ones are 
in the act. who compete on exactly the same basis as we do. 

Mr. Curtis. I mean who were not given the same benefits. 

Mr. Jones. Certain of these wools, traditionally, have been used in 
the apparel fabrics, and many other woolen products of one kind and 
another. 

Mr. Curtis. So that, you say, was not an element at the time the 
original act was passed ? 

Mr. Jones. I do not believe it was a considerable sizable element, 
because I believe then we would have heard, and the committee would 
have heard, a great deal more from other industries. 

Mr. Curtis. As I understand, one of the arguments against this not 
being traditional is this element in the picture now and there is another 
industry that would be competing for this same type of raw material ? 

Mr. Jones. I understand that very forthrightly. I have had two 
discussions with the good gentlemen and their opinion is we are in 
competition on a very limited number of these wools. 

Mr. Curtis. I am trying to find out whether in establishing the 
tradition behind this we had that element involved. 

Mr. Jones. To the best of my knowledge, that element has probably 
always been a consideration. 

Mr. Curris. But the basic situation here, as I understand it from 
your presentation, and the request for this legislation, is because of 
foreign competition in the carpet industry ? 

Mr. Jones. That is the factor that has made this an immediate, 
pressing, vital need for our industry. 

If the health of the American carpet industry, as far as a user of 
wool is concerned, is to continue regardless of foreign competition, we 
do need these additional wools. If it is the intention of the woolen 
industry, worldwide, that they are willing to sacrifice the American 
‘arpet industry to the synthetic field, that will be a decision our 
industry will have to make. We have been forced into the use of 
synthetics. There was a tremendous influx in the use of cotton in the 
floor-covering business during this same period about which we are 
talking. 

_Mr. Curtis. I am not trying to go into all that at this particular 
time. All I am trying to find out is whether that is the basis upon 
which this request is predicated. It seems to me it probably is. 

Now I will ask you this question: it would not make much differ- 
ence as long as the industry remains healthy what materials you use 
particularly ? . ; 

Mr. Jones. Would it? 

Mr. Curtis. Would it? 
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Mr. Jones. You are asking me? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Jonzs. In the last analysis, I suppose the answer to that would 
be “no”, as far as a logical kind of answer goes, but 

Mr. Curtis. Well, 

Mr. Harrison. Let the witness answer. 

Mr. Jones. I would only add to that—and I am sure we are in- 
terested in speeding up the hearing—the traditional concept of the 
woolen fiber for our products is not based altogether upon the histori- 
-al lore of that fiber, though it happens to be very rich in that respect. 
The people in our industry have a tremendous respect for the fiber 
for our purposes. All our experimentation, all of our technical skill, 
all of our years of knowledge, still lead us to conclude we are willing 
to make every effort we can to expand to our industry the availability 
of wool as a fiber for very straightforward selfish reasons, and that 
is because it is a very ideal fiber, for our purposes. 

Mr. Curtis. My questions are directed to the health of the industry. 
As I understand it, the carpet industry has been having a pretty good 
year. 

Mr. Jones. To answer that question directly, we have had a better 
year this year than we had last. We had a better year last year than 
the year before. It is our intention to have a better year next year, 
but I would like to point out to you that there was more new floor 
space created in the United States of America last year—and I am 
speaking only of living rooms, dining rooms, and bedrooms, and I 
am not speaking of kitchens and places that cannot be carpeted— 
there was more new floor space created last year than we produced 
yards of carpet for, even though we produced 119 million square 
yards, which is the largest production that the industry has ever had. 

Mr. Curtis. The point is, the industry has been on a rising market, 
and I understand last year was a record year. 

Mr. Jones. Correct. 

Mr. Curtis. And this year you had a 11 percent increase over that, 
so it seems to me that we are not talking about an industry that is 
about to expire, but rather it is a question of who is going to gain most 
in the increased market. Is that not about what we are discussing 
rather than an industry that is about to go out of existence? I just 
want to get the facts here so that I. can understand the problem. I am 
not trying to draw conclusions at this time. 

In other words, you are talking about the foreign competition and 
the question is essentially who is going to gain a percentage of the 
new growing market? Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Jones. Are you implying that because our industry is a healthy 
industry today, more healthy than it was 2 or 3 years ago, we should 
not be concerned with foreign competition ? 

Mr. Curtis. I said last year was a record year. 

Mr. Jonrs. Last year, yardwise, was a record year. Earningwise 
last year was not a good year. We are far below the average of 
American industry as far as earnings go.. We feel that we are en- 
titled to take then a place in the American picture that will enable 
us to pay at least a fair return upon the amount of investment in our 
industry. We are striving to reach that point as soon as we can. 
Today we are not in that position, and from that point of view today 
we are not a healthy industry. 
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Mr. Curtis. In your presentation you pointed out that foreign com- 
petition was taking a certain percentage. Now, let me ask you this: 
I notice in your prepared statement on page 5 you take the year 1946 
and point out what percent of domestic carpet production was foreign 
importations, and then it went up from that point. I notice that as 
ratio of increase, as I have computed it, is almost 0.6 percent a yea 
while the amount of increase from 1955 projected to 1956 is only 0. 3) 
It looks like there is a diminishing increase of percentage that is 
taken by the foreign competition. 

Mr. Jones. Do you mean to imply by your statement 

Mr. Curtis. I am not implying anything. I am just asking. 

Mr. Jones. Is your question in the area of whet as or not our for- 
eign competition has lessened ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. I can answer that forthrightly. 

Mr. Curtis. I mean by statistics. 

Mr. Jones. The statistics for 1956 are on a 7 months’ basis. No. 
the statistics importwise, are not rounded out on an annual basis bd 
are not a true reflection of the picture. No. 2, there was an unusual 
situation in 1956 that has materially affected that and has not been 
reflected in the reporting as of the months you have. 

Mr. Curtis. I am not taking anything except your statement. All 
indications are that the level of imports this year will be around 7. 
percent of the industry’s entire output. I hope that I am not giving 
the impression that I am trying to argue with you. I am trying to 
understand from your own figures what you are getting at here. 

Now in 1946, of course, Belgium w as just getting over World War II. 
What was the percentage of your foreign-import ratio to the domestic 
production before W. orld War II?) Was it as low as 1 percent ? 

Mr. Jones. Traditionally I will say that prior to that time, since the 
enactment of the act, which gave us 60 percent ad valorem duty, it had 
been somewhere around one-half of 1 1 percent. If you will accept 
this figure, I will give you the figure. I can give you the average from 
1935 to 1938, which is inclusive of your year. 

Mr. Curtis. That would be good. 

Mr. Jones. In relation to our production, the imports for that 
period were six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, the question that I was raising was 
whether or not the increase that we have had since 1946 to the present 
time, was coming back into a traditional market, or whether that was 
going into a traditional domestic market, and I think that figure you 
have given me would bear on the question. 

Now, in this increase in the use of carpets by the Americans in the 
domestic market, are both the woven and the tufted carpet manufac- 
turers sharing in these increased sales ¢ 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Which the most? 

Mr. Jones, I might add that we do not, as an industry, particularly 
differentiate between tufted and woven carpets. 

Mr. Curtis, for that reason we have not spelled it out. I would say 
one of the very prime reasons for this legislation from the point of 
view of woolen consumption is that today wool tufting is rapidly com- 
ing to the fore. For the last 18 months they have been on the market. 
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They have proven satisfactory, and I happen to know as a matter of 
incidential interest that the number of them that will be introduced in 
January, which is the date our new lines are shown, will be materially 
increased. 

Mr. Curtis. The tufted process ? 

Mr. Jones. The tufted process is using wool in an ever-increasing 
amount. 

Mr. Curtis. The reason I ask that is that I understood the woven 
tended to be better quality. 

Mr. Jones. That is in no sense of the word any longer true. 

Mr. Curtis. That is not. 

Mr. Jones. The tufted process came about first with cotton and 
then with rayon, nylon, synthetic combinations, but the manufactur- 
ing skill of the process as such today has it to the extent that it is now 
accepted as 1 of our 4 major production groups. 

Mr. Curtis. Is the Japanese competition coming in on the lower 
price levels? 

Mr. Jones. The Japanese competition is coming in on woven wool 
primarily. That is where the increase has been. 

Mr. Curtis. On woven. Is it in the lower price area, or where do 
the Japanese come into competition ? 

Mr. Jones. In relation to the products that we would make and 
with which the product would compete, roughly speaking, I would 

say in an area at a retail price of from $8.95 to around $12.95 a square 
yard. That happens to be the big middle range. Tufted goods are in 
that market. Velvet is in that market. The better quality of ax- 
minster is. Velvets are heavily in that market. It does not neces- 
sarily break down by production type in any sense of the word. 

Mr. Curts. Is there any thinking in the carpetmakers’ industry of 
increasing prices in the offing? 

Mr. Jones. You are asking me as a matter of information ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. It has been reported in the press that one major carpet 
producer will increase his prices effective in January at some date. 

Mr. Curtis. I am asking you here as the industry representative 
whether that is in the offing. 

Mr. Jones. I do not know, because I have nothing, in my relation- 
ship with the industry, that has anything to do with prices particu- 
larly, so I cannot tell you what the manufacturers are going to do. I 
can tell you as far as the various factors that go into pricing are con- 
cerned what the situation is. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. Jones. That probably would indicate a price increase. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I am getting to; hee economic factors that 
would indicate it. What are those factors? 

Mr. Jones. The prices of raw material, labor, sales expense, and 
such items; the same as, I imagine, they would be in most any industry. 

Mr. Curtis. I believe you have answered this question : Is the world 
supply of carpet wool diminishing ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. I had some data that indicated it was not diminishing. 

Mr. Jones. I have probably read the same data, sir, and I believe 
it is open to interpretation. 
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Mr. Curtis. It is a matter of interpretation / 

Mr. Jones. I believeso. For instance, in that data the total supply 
was given, including China and so forth. We have available to us « 
great deal of private information as well as all the Government infor- 
mation that I know, and there is some discussion of the availability of 
wool from China. ‘I believe by and large that is a pure speculation. 
We have heard everything from complete flock decimation on through 
to an increase. 

There is another factor that has nothing to do with the total amount 
available so far as getting it competitive is concerned. A country like 
India uses an awful lot of carpet wool and things of that nature, that 
other wools would be much better for, and has from time to time placed 
embargoes on them simply to foster its own industry. We have no 
position on that, no quarrel with that, but it is simply an instance 
under which a pr actical trading factor comes into being. 

You have discussed the Argentina wool. There are difficulties of 
buying that wool, specifying particular types and getting them, with 
embargoes imposed. Again with no sense of criticism, but simply 
stating it as a fact, the various and sundry impositions with which we 
have been faced are all factors. 

Wool is a raw commodity and today wool has to compete with 
factory-made commodities as far as raw materials go. We are still 
desperately trying to use wool under the conditions under which we 
have to buy it, so it is not always a matter of statistical availability and 
things of that nature. 

I would reiterate to you that as far as the practical approach to 
to use of wool by our industry is concerned, we have considered this 
for a very, very great length of time and have studied the proposition 
completely, and we definitely feel that we need legislation. 

Mr. Curtis. It is based primarily on your increased consumption of 
wool in the carpet industry, would you not say ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That is certainly a tremendously important fact; yes, 
sir. We hope it will continue to be. 

Mr. Curtis. Is there a world surplus of wool in grades 44 and 46, 
those grades covered in this legislation ? 

Mr. Jones. A world surplus in those wools ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. To be very frank, I do not consider myself capable of 
determining exactly what a surplus is. From the point of view of 
our having stockpiles and things of that nature I cannot tell you. We 
have considerable wool on hand, but we do not have an unhealthy 
amount of wool on hand. If anything, we are slightly on the low 
side. 

You must remember, as far as wool moving in commerce and going 
finally into finished products i is concerned, that the statistical pic ture is 
a constantly changing picture. Unless we have literally months and 
months of supply ahead of us we are in some w ays in quite 
position. 

Mr. Curtis. You would say, judging traditionally, at any 
seems on the low side rather than on the high? 

Mr. Jones. I do not feel qualified to answer that because, frankly, 
I am not familiar with that situation to that extent. 

Mr. Curtis. Do we have any CCC stockpiles in these grades ? 
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Mr. Jones. In these grades? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. I would not answer that positively. It is my opinion— 
{ would say largely a hearsay opinion—that the current stocks of 
46s and below in the CCC are nonexistent. I believe there will be other 
witnesses better qualified to answer that than myself. 

Mr. Curtis. I believe you answered the question I had as to whether 
or not you are able to use synthetic fibers and produce. You have 
said you not only can but you do use them. I guess there is a limit 
to the extent you can; is that right? 

Mr. Jones. Synthetic fibers ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. There is a limit to how we can use synthetic fibers; 
primarily it is in the field of desirability of the fiber for use as opposed 
to price. 

Mr. Curtis. If this legislation were passed what do you think would 
be the effect on the price e of 44s and 46s and their av ailability to other 
United States manufacturers ? 

Mr. Jones. That question has been carefully considered, by the en- 
tire wool committee of the institute, which is comprised of the people 
who actually buy wool for our industry. It has been further discussed 
with a broad segment of people who deal in wool as a commodity. 
From all of that it is my considered opinion—the studied opinions 
of those people—looking ‘at the picture statistically that the effect of 
the prices in those categories would be absolutely negligible. 

Mr. Curmis. I notice you mention the possibility of escape-clause 
proceedings. If this legislation were passed would your industry 
still pursue that course ? 

Mr. Jones. This legislation, so far as our foreign competitive situ- 
ation goes, is involved in the broadest sense of the word and could 
conceivably be only a partial answer. It is an extremely important 
one because it does remove elements of competition as to the pro- 
curement of raw materials. It, of course, has nothing to do with labor 

rates and things of that nature in those countries. 

We see this as a very vital part of the whole, but frankly it would 
not in the least affect our decision one way or the other so far as filing 
escape-clause 2 edures goes. 

Mr. Curtis. I appreciate» your very frank answer on that. I agree 
with you that of course there are many factors that go into that. 
{ was just wondering how basic you felt this one item was. 

Let me ask another question. If you received tariff protection that 
you think you might be entitled to—putting it the other way : Through 
the negotiation at GATT, if there had not been the reduction there has 
been, would there be necessity for the legislation ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. You still would think so. 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. You still think both are possible. 

Mr. Jones. The basic and entire consideration of this matter has 
to do with our raw material. To the extent that it is an important 
element in the foreign competitive picture it is important to us— 
extremely important to us. 

[ am being perfectly forthright, because I think I see the avenue 
in which you are going. I am being perfectly forthright because we 
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have nothing to hide from the wool growers or any Member of Con- 
gress or anyone else in that respect. 

We have a three-pronged attack, as it were, to meet this particular 
situation. One of those is this: A better equalized basis for the pro- 
curement of raw materials, which will affect that situation very vehi. 
nitely. At least we will be able to go in the wool market of the world 
and compete on an equal basis with our foreign competitors. 

Incidentally, as far as our foreign competitors go, please do not take 
my statements in any sense of the word to be derogatory of them, 
because we have great respect for them. They are fine manufacturers. 
They are good, forthright, straightforward businessmen. We have 
no quarrel with them at all. 

We do feel we are entitled basically to protection to offset any 
advantage that they have no a purely price basis due to cheaper raw 
material costs, labor differentials and things of that sort. We think 

a matter of practice it is a little bit ungentlemanly for us to go out 
a by our own efforts broaden our total market—that is, not com- 
peting among ourselves but to broaden our total market—and for them 
to continue to take an increasing percentage of our total production 
in that situation. In other w ords, we think they have a possibility of 
broadening their own markets and a few things of that nature, which 
is understandable. 

Raw material competition is one. 

A direct attack on the matter of ali import ad valorem duty rates, 
which we have discussed here, through the escape-clause action. 

The other was a relatively simple matter of requesting customs 
to give us the same protection in that respect that has been in the law 
for. years on the simple straightforward matter of labeling the imports 
that come into this country. so that the ultimate consumer will have 
an opportunity of knowing what she is buying. The products are not 
so marked currently. 

That, straightforwardly, is our position in this whole matter. There 
is no reason I can see one way or the other to be concerned about the 
avenues to which that might lead. 

Mr. Curris. Let me ask one final question. Will your industry 
object to broadening the legislation to allow the papermaking felt 
industry, for example, to import this same material for their purposes / 

Mr. Jones. If the papermaker felt people were to put that propo- 
sition to the committee in the proper manner, I assure you that the 
carpet industry as such would not object to it. That is a decision for 
them to make. 

Mr. Harrison. You do not want the opposition that would come to 
that bill to ruin this bill; is that right ? 

Mr. Jones. I think I made it perfectly clear. If they put that in 
as a completely independent matter our industry would have no 
objection. 

Mr. Boces. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Jones, a previous witness referred to the use of 
Russian and Chinese wools by the British and Belgians. Do you have 
any information on that as to the availability of those wools to British 
and Belgian carpet manufacturers and how important that matter is 
in the case you’re making here? 

Mr. Jones. How important it is to our case ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. 
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Mr. Jones. I would simply say that as a matter of trade informa- 
tion, generally speaking, the Tibetan wools are now denied us. That 
is, comparatively speaking, a recent development, at the time Red 
China took over Tibet, when that came about. That happened to be 
the very desirable carpet wools, traditionally, and they were fine wools 
for us. We are getting none of them. It is our information that 
those wools are finding their ways into other countries and coming 
into production in Belgium and England to a far greater extent than 
the actual trading statistics would show. That situation, I think 
we are all aware, can exist under certain circumstances. 

As to the volume, and as to the volume of actual Chinese wools 
that are available, we have no accurate information. We do know 
certain Chinese wools have been offered at auction at Liverpool and 
the trading was there. How many others are coming in under ways 
that would not be completely open we are not, frankly, in a position 
to say. 

Mr. Morrison. As I understood your argument for this bill—— 

Mr. Jones. My argument, sir? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. The argument, as I understand it, was based 
on the shortage of wool available to your industry primarily, without 
regard to where these unimproved wools were going. 

Mr. Jones. I do not think I quite understand your question. 

Mr. Morrison. Well, I think the speaker I referred to indicated 
that the argument made in the House when this bill was up for con- 
sideration was that you were faced with an unfair situation by not 
having available to you the Russian and Chinese wools which your 
foreign competitor had available to him, but I understand that your 
argument for this bill was on account of the shortage of these wools 
that are now enterable free of duty without regard to what accounts 
for that shortage, not because they were going to Britain or Belgium. 

Mr. Jones. Primarily I would say the latter was true. The extent 
to which the other is true—obviously Chinese wools have been cut off 
from us. There is no question about that. Incidentally, they were 
a prime source for us. 

Mr. Morrison. The other question which occurs to me, which might 
clarify this a bit, has to do with the statement that a previous speaker 
made, or the concern he expressed about these wools enterable free 
for use by your industry being transferred to other uses—surrepti- 
tiously, I suppose. 

Mr. Jones. I would disagree with your adjective. 

Mr. Morrison. Pardon me? 

Mr. Jones. I say, I would disagree with your adjective “surrepti- 
tiously” because I do not believe that a straightforward illegal act 
would be surreptitious. I think it would be criminal. I think you 
should employ a much stronger adjective. 

So far as that is concerned, the carpet industry has no position. We 
have very carefully studied the law of the land which has to do with 
administration of customs. We do not feel that in this matter it is 
incumbent upon us to particularly pursue that matter very far. We 
have thoroughly satisfied ourselves that that alleged practice of ille- 
gally diverting duty-free wools to duty-paid purposes without pay- 
ment of duty is entirely a myth. Frankly, if it were easy to do that 
or if it were being done in the volume that some of the reports would 
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indicate, that would probably be the best reason I know for perhaps 
not wanting this legislation. If we were willing to stoop to it and take 
it through to the extent it has been alleged, maybe we would be getting 
a lot more wool than currently. 

As I say, I do not think it is particular ly incumbent upon the car pet 
industry to establish that fact one way or the other. It is our opinion 
that there is no illegal diversion of carpet wools for other purposes 
without payment of duty. 

Mr. Morrison. The reason I used the term “surreptitiously” is that 
there is a provision in the tariff that wools transferred to other uses do 
become dutiable. I thought that might not have been made clear. 

Mr. Jones. As far as that particular point is concerned I cannot 
answer. So far as the conduct of the carpet manufacturers is con- 
cerned, I would simply say this: On each lot—not just a vague number 
of pounds but on each lot of wool that comes to a carpet mill for use, 
it is incumbent upon that carpet mill to prove that use and to dis- 
charge a bond held by customs to prove the utilization of that raw 
material into a carpet. I know that our companies go to great lengths 
to follow that through. 

So far as the practices outside of our immediate industry are con- 
cerned, as I say, I do not feel it incumbent upon us to go into that at 
great length, because we would be talking about what other people do. 
If it is possible for that to be done and if the law as written is being 
violated, I believe it is a simple, straightforward matter for the cus- 
toms people to enforce. In my opinion they are doing an excellent 
job of doing it. 

Mr. Boces. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Jones, these questions may seem to deal with very 
obvious matters, but I think they might help clear up the record on the 
subject, on this business of compensatory tariffs. Is the carpet indus- 
try in competition with the felt industry in the purchase of wool in 
world markets ¢ 

Mr. Jones. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Marvin. Is the American carpet industry in competition with 
the felt industry in the purchase of wool as a raw material in world 
markets ¢ 

Mr. Jones. If you define the word “competition” from the point of 
view of our buying wools out of the world market for the purposes of 
manufacture; yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin. You are also in competition 

Mr. Boees. Excuse me just a minute. It seems to me this is one of 
the most important questions that has been asked. You cannot answer 
this question “yes” or “no”? 

Mr. Jones. I would strongly prefer not to answer “yes” or “no.” 

As far as my answer to it is concerned, it is this: As far as our 
being in a favorable competitive position in the competition for world 
wools with the papermakers’ felt industry is concerned, I frankly do 
not believe our industry is now, nor do I feel we would be with the 
passage of this act. 

Mr. Martin. I did not get into the favorable status, Mr. Jones. I 
am trying to get some basic ideas in the record, if they are true. 

Mr. Jones. In that case I can tell you this: To the best of my 
knowledge, after very careful consideration and after discussion with 
the manufacturers of papermaker felts, which I believe is the one 
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with which we would be concerned, the amount of wool that we use 
that would come from exactly the same source, of the same type and 
of the same grade, is extremely limited. To the best of our knowledge 
the industry uses around 9 million to 10 million pounds of wool a 
year. They have concern about certain definite New Zealand types, 
which I think they are far better able to deal with than are we as far 
as the competitive situation goes. 

We know, as far as the prime types are concerned, because of 
quality characteristics, we do not want the same ones. For instance, 
a felt by its nature is felted. Obviously felting wools would be ideal 
for that purpose. We do not want felted carpets. On the other hand, 
we want individual, standup, straight, resilient kinds of fibers. 

Mr. Harrison. The point is: Do they use the same wools you do in 
the 40s to 46s class? 

Mr. Jonrs. The answer to that, almost categorically, is “No.” 

Mr. Harrison. What do you mean by “almost” ? 

Mr. Boaes. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. In the light of the fact that 
most of the members of this committee were up all night traveling 
across the Atlantic Ocean, we will adjourn this hearing until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning and ask the other witnesses to return at that tite. 
The committee is adjourned. 

a Curtis submitted the following newspaper article for the 
record :) 


JAMES Lees Expects “SIGNIFICANTLY BETTER” NET IN 1956 THAN IN 1955 


By a Wall Street Journal Staff Reporter 


ATLANTIc City, N. J.—James Lees & Sons Co. 1956 carpet sales will reach about 
$75 million, a new record, and “earnings will be significantly better in 1956 than 
for the previous year,” Horace C. Jones, treasurer, told the Bridgeport, Pa., 
concern’s sales conference here. 

The new sales mark is expected despite the fact that Lees closed its worsted 
yarn division in June and did not have the benefit of this type during the last 
6 months, the financial officer said. 

For 1955, Lees posted total company sales of $71,343,000. Its after-tax earn- 
ings last year totaled $3,406,383, equal to $4.05 a common share. 

In the first 9 months of 1956, Lees registered $55,267,333 in sales against 
$50,526,390 in the like 1955 period. Its 9 months’ earnings this year were 
$2,882,620, equal to $3.44 a common share, against $2,152,070 or $2.54 a share 
in the like year-ago interval. 

Lees’ plans to spend $9 million on capital improvements in 1957—announced 
earlier in the week—will bring the postwar total for new plants and improve- 
ments to more than $38 million, Mr. Jones said. He also commented that while 
the industry has had significant success in time-payment selling, there is still 
much opportunity to boost carpet sales by this method. 


(Thereupon, at 12:53 p. m., Saturady, December 15, 1956, an ad- 
journment was taken until 10 a. m., Monday, December 17, 1956.) 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1956 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Customs, TariFrs AND RectprocaL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in the committee room of thee 
House Committee on Ways and Means, Hon. Hale Boggs (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Boces. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished colleague from New 
York, the Honorable Dean P. Taylor, has recently addressed a com- 
munication to me on H. R. 12227. Part of Mr. Taylor’s communi- 
cation consists of a statement which he has prepared with respect to 
the legislation presently being considered. I am confident that Mr. 
Taylor’s cai cecananaal views will be of great benefit to the commit- 
tee at such time as this legislation may be studied in executive session. 
Mr. Taylor has ably represented his district and the Nation with 
great distinction and I request that his communication be made a 
matter of record at this point. 


Mr. Boces. Without objection it is so ordered. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM ON DISCRIMINATORY EFFEcT or H. R. 12227 on Fett INDUstTRY 
Statement by Hon. Dean P. Taylor, Member of Congress, 31st (New York) 
District 


1. The papermakers’ felt industry is composed of 11 companies with plants in 
9 States; it employs approximately 5,000 persons. The industry, which has 
been declared essential for national defense, produces woven wool felts for 
papermaking machinery and other industrial uses. The industry uses large 
quantities of both domestic and foreign wool. A substantial portion of the 
industry’s foreign wool is of grades that would be affected by a bill now pending 
before Congress, H. R. 12227. 

2. H. R. 12227 would permit the carpet industry (and only the carpet industry ) 
to import certain grades of wool free of duty for use in carpets. A subcommittee 
of the House Ways and Means Committee will hold hearings on H. R. 12227 on 
December 15, 1956. 

3. These grades of wool covered by H. R. 12227 are essential to the felt 
industry. Supplies of these grades of wool are limited. The carpet industry, 
like the felt industry, is free to buy these grades of wool now but must pay the 
normal import duty of 17 cents per pound. Under the pending bill the felt 
industry would continue to pay duty on these wools, but the carpet industry 
would be relieved of this duty. 

4. All United States industries except the carpet industry (and industries 
using wool for certain other unimportant products) pay duty on imported wool. 
The carpet industry (but not the felt industry) now has the privilege of duty- 
free importation of “unimproved” wools and coarse wools. For the most part, 
these coarse wools are not grown in the United States and are important to 
the carpet industry because of the wool’s characteristics. 
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5. H. R. 12227 would extend to the carpet industry the privilege of duty-free 
importation of finer grades of wool essential to the felt (and other) industries. 
If this duty-free privilege is given to the carpet industry, it will be at the expense 
of other duty-paying industrial users in the form of higher prices. 

6. The serious, direct financial burden to the felt industry which this bill 
would cause can be measured by the price advantage (up to 17 cents per pound) 
which will be given to the carpet industry over the felt and other United States 
industries in bidding for stocks of these wools. The carpet industry will thus 
be granted a discriminatory price advantage in obtaining its raw materials 
over other American producers who must buy these foreign wools and who will 
have to pay higher wool prices. 

The discrimination would work as follows. At the present time, both the 

carpet and the felt industries pay a 17 cents per pound duty on wool graded 
as 44s. Assuming that 44s cost $1 per pound, the present duty paid cost to 
both industries is $1.17 per pound. If H. R. 12227 is passed, the carpet industry 
could pay, for example, $1.15 per pound, and still buy this wool 2 cents cheaper 
than at present because no duty would be levied. The felt industry, on the 
other hand, would have to meet the carpet industry’s price of $1.15 in order to 
obtain wool, but would have to pay a duty of 17 cents in addition, for a total 
cost of $1.32. 
7. There is no indication that the carpet industry is unable to obtain sufficient 
supplies of the coarse wools that it can now import duty free. Conversely, there 
is no surplus of the finer wools that the carpet industry now seeks to import 
duty-free under H. R. 12227. The carpet industry’s purpose is not to obtain 
necessary supplies of wool, but to permit it to buy new grades of wool at lower 
(duty-free) prices. 

8. While the large carpet industry will be benefited by H. R. 12227, smaller 
industries, such as the felt industry, equally dependent upon foreign wool stocks 
will be injured. No principle of equity or economics can justify placing on small 
American wool manufacturers the burden of higher costs in order to relieve 
the carpet industry of some of its raw material costs. 

9. H. R. 12227 is based upon the unsound principle that if an American indus- 
try’s competitive position worsens, it is entitled to relief from duty on its raw 
materials, even though such relief is at the expense of other American indus- 
tries. This is an unfortunate precedent which could only lead to a multiplica- 
tion of demands for selective duty-free import privileges, resulting in discrim- 
ination and price raiding among American industrial users of imported raw 
materials. 

Purchase of foreign wool by members of the papermakers’ felt industry, 1953-56 


Pounds, grease base 


44s, 46s | 46/48s, 48s 








', 
’ 


580, 000 928, 000 


; ¢ con 257, 000 964, 000 
1955 _ - La dih , 245, 000 734, 000 
1956 (to Nov. 30)......-.--.--- 712, 000 1, 030, 000 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, I have received a communication from 
Mr..James R. Davie, president of the Albany Chamber of Commerce, 
who has written to me in opposition to the bill, H. R. 12227. In his 
letter Mr. Davie has indicated the harmful effect that enactment of 
this legislation would have on industry in the Albany area. I ask 
that Mr. Davie’s letter be included in the record at this point. 

Mr. Boaes. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


ALBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Albany N. Y., December 11, 1956. 
Hon. DAntev A. REED, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN REED: The businessmen of the Albany area are particularly 
concerned about the principles involved in H. R. 12227. We understand that this 
bill will be the subject of a hearing by the House Ways and Means Committee 
on December 15. 
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Two of our major industries manufacture papermakers’ felts. This legisla- 
tion will result in driving up the price of the grades of wool which are used by 
these industries. The inevitable results will be an increase in the cost of paper- 
makers’ felts and consequently a higher price for paper and paperboard through- 
out the country. We believe that this bill or any bill embodying the same principle 
is discriminatory against the interests of our area and the manufacturers and 
users of paper and paperboard. We earnestly urge that you present these 
views at the December 15 hearing and have them incorporated in the record. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Cordially yours, 
JAMEs R. Davis, President. 


Mr. Boces. The first witness this morning is our colleague from 
Idaho, Hon. Hamer H. Budge. We know you well but for the record, 
will you please identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAMER H. BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I present 
this statement to you today in opposition to the bill H. R. 12227. 
This bill was brought before the House in the final days of the last 
session of Congress, and, at that time, I opposed the enactment of the 
bill. After some discussion on the floor a motion was made to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill as amended. A rolleall was requested, and 
two-thirds not having voted in favor, the bill was rejected. As was 
pointed out during the debate on this bill the wool industr y has grave 
fears regarding the reduction of tariffs as proposed by this legisl: a- 
tion. When this hearing was scheduled, I telephoned the committee 
to register my opposition. I do not feel it is the best time to hold such 
a hearing to obtain all the facts. It is difficult for western growers 
of wool to have adequate representation at this hearing and certainly 
it is difficult for members of Congress interested in this subject to be 
prepared to testify on such short notice and at a time when new mem- 
bers are waiting to be sworn into office. 

This proposed legislation would permit some of the coarse wools 
to be imported duty- free. Although there is a use limitation imposed 
by the bill it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to enforce. 
The processing of coarse wools and hair for carpet manufacturing is 
a complicated process, and it is not at all unlikely that some of this 
wool would find its way into other markets. There is presently no 
assurance that the customs officials will be able to properly classify 
these coarse wools and be able to follow through production to make 
certain they would be used only for carpets. I do not know fully the 
impact this legislation might have on our western economy, but I am 
apprehensive, and I want to register with this committee my strongest 
recommendations in behalf of my State that tariff reductions should 
not be approved on grades of wool which are produced in this country 
or which might affect our economy adversely. 

Your courtesy in permitting me to make this statement is very much 
appreciated. 

Mr. Bocas. If there are no questions, we thank you, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boees. Our next witness is Mr. Lewis R. Parker, who appears 
in behalf of the Papermakers’ Felt Association. 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Parker. Will you identify yourself 
for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF LEWIS R. PARKER, PRESIDENT OF ALBANY FELT 
CO., AND CHAIRMAN OF THE TARIFF COMMITTEE OF THE PAPER- 
MAKERS’ FELT ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY RUSSELL RILEY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Parker. I am Lewis R. Parker, president of the Albany Felt 
Co. and chairman of the tariff committee of the Papermakers’ Felt 
Association. This is a gentleman who is an expert on wool, Mr. Rus- 
sell Riley, from Boston, and my adviser from Washington. 

Mr. Boees. Gentlemen, be seated. Do you have a prepared state- 
ment, Mr. Parker? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, it might be 
well, before I read the prepared statement, to inform the committee 
about what papermakers’ felt is. Perhaps all of you in your own 
States have paper mills. A papermakers’ felt, which is not the only 
kind of felt which is used in various industries, is a long, wide, end- 
less felt made largely of wool. It carries the sheet of paper—and I 
van give you an example of that if you would like, which will 
take but a second—and that is something like facial tissue which, when 
it starts on the paper machine, is 9914 percent water. That water is 
taken out by suction by going through rolls over which these felts 
revolve and is then dried by steam. That is perhaps one use. I am 
not implying lack of knowledge on the part of this committee, but 
many people in Albany and other areas where we have plants think we 
make felt hats exclusively, and it seems to me it might help the com- 
mittee in understanding what I bring out. 

Mr. Bocas. That is not the only use? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir. I shall bring that out. 

Mr. Boces. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Parker. The papermakers’ felt industry is opposed to H. R. 
12227 because: 

(1) It is special interest legislation that discriminates against 
smaller American industries for the benefit of one large industry. 

I might point out there that during the previous wars which we 
have had, starting with World War I, particularly World War I, 
with which I am familiar, every order that we had, whether from the 
Government or from industry—and we do not make materials which 
find their way into civilian use; they are largely used by other indus- 
tries which I shall explain a bit later—but every order which we had 
had a triple A-1 priority. That cannot be said of the carpet industry. 

I have no issue to make with the carpet industry except that they 
will try and use a diminishing amount of wools which are suitable 
for our particular use and to which we have not had an exclusive right 
since we bid against Japan, Great Britain, France, Sweden, and any 
other countries which have mills making papermakers’ felts. 

(2) It would assist a large industry to cut its raw material costs 
by the device of shifting some of these costs to other American 
industries. 

(3) The principle of the bill is unsound and will establish a dan- 
gerous precedent. Under it, every industry will be entitled to demand 
and receive relief from competition by the special concession of 
tariff-free raw materials. 

I might add we believe this to be unfair also to domestic wool- 
growers, and it is my understanding, and I think my understanding is 
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correct, that production should be encouraged for the sake of our 
Nation’s safety. Also I understand that a good many of the wools 
that were formerly grown in this country are now grown at a lesser 
rate than before the Civil War. 

The papermakers’ felt industry manufactures woven woolen felts 
for industrial uses, primarily for use on papermaking machines. It 
has been declared essential for our national defense. In our particular 

case it might mean 60 percent papermakers’ felts. During the war 
it declined somewhat due to the fact we made other things for the 
Government which naturally increased the proportion of nonpaper- 
makers’ felts. 

Mr. Boaes. If you will go ahead with your statement, we will ask 
questions later. 

Mr. Parker. You would not object, Mr. Chairman—you asked a 
question a moment ago—if I told you some of the industries that we 
do supply, in a few moments? 

Mr. Boees. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Parker. The industry is composed of 11 companies with plants 
in 9 States; it employs over 5,000 workers and has an annual output 
exceeding $30 million per year. 

The industry’s basic, and virtually its only, raw material is wool. 
Whatever affects the felt industry’s access to wool, or affects wool 
prices, is necessarily of serious concern. The industry purchases close 
to 20 million pounds of wool a year; these purchases are divided 
between foreign and domestic supplies. 

Actually, we buy as much domestic wool as we can in the various 
grades that we use. 

During the first 11 months of this year, we purchased approximately 
5,570,000 pounds, grease basis, of wools in class 44s, 46s, and 48s, 
which will be covered by this bill. Approximately 85 percent of these 
purchases were 44s and 46s, the grades covered by H. R. 12227. Our 
purchases of wools in these grades 44s and 46s have averaged more 
than 4,565,000 pounds annually since 1953. 

Our industry purchases foreign wools in fair and open competition 
with all other American wool manufacturers, including the carpet 
manufacturers. At present no one has any discriminatory price ad- 
vantage over the others. 

If this bill is passed, however, it will mean that the carpet industry, 
and only the carpet industry, would be relieved of paying the 17- to 
2514-cent-per-pound duty, while other American industries, including 
the felt industry, would have to continue to pay the duty. 

What would the bill mean in terms of prices? It means that the 
carpet industry could pay up to 17 cents per pound for the wool it 
purchases, and still buy it at a lower total cost than it now pays for the 

same wool. It means that other American industries, which ‘must buy 

stocks of these wools, would have to meet the price bid by the carpet 
industry. But these other industries, unlike the carpet industry, 
would have to pay a duty in order to bring the wool into the U nited 
States. This could only result in higher wool prices—for everyone 
except the carpet industry. 

This is how it would work: Assume that New Zealand 44s cost 80 
cents a pound, grease basis, and have an 80-percent clean content 
yield. This w ool is now assessed the 17-cent tariff per pound of clean 
content; the present duty-paid cost of a pound of this wool to carpet- 
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makers and the felt industry is 93.6 cents per pound, that is, 80 cents 
plus 13.6 cents duty (80 percent of 17 cents). Should the carpet- 
makers be relieved of the duty on this wool, they would be able to bid 
the price up to 92 cents per pound, grease basis, and still obtain it 
(duty-free) for less than their present cost. ‘The felt industry, on the 
other hand, would have to meet the new price in order to obtain wool 
but would have to pay the duty on top of the price, that is, 92 cents 
plus 13.6 cents duty or 105.6 cents total. 

Now it is not likely that the price will rise the full amount of the 
duty of which the carpet industry is relieved. But if the price rose 
only 5 cents per pound, a very modest rise, this bill would add almost 
$300,000 annually to the felt industry’s raw material costs. This is an 
increase of nearly 1 percent of the industry’s annual gross sales. 

Spokesmen for the carpet industry have stated that the carpet 
industry is not interested in the grades and kinds of wool used by 
American industries, including the felt industry. The short answer to 
this contention is that this bill is drawn to cover all wool between 
grades 40s and 46s of whatever kind or characteristic. The carpet 
industry would have unlimited discretion as to which wool markets to 
raid, 

Since these grades, principally 44s, are in short supply in the world 
market, the bill would have the same adverse effect even though the 
carpetmakers did not bid up the price on the exact grade used by 
another industry. By buying up part of the limited iy the carpet 
industry would drive other industries to bid for other grades in the 
40s to 46s range, thus driving up all prices in the range. 

As you know, the carpet industry has enjoyed the virtually unique 
privilege of importing duty-free all “name” wools (that is, the wools 


not “improved” by cross-breeding with Merino or English sheep) of 
whatever grade of fineness, as well as wools not finer than 40s ever 
since 1913. After World War II the carpet industry imported sub- 
stantial amounts of coarse cross-bred oie from Argentina, as well 
as unimproved wools from its traditional sources. Apparently the 
Seen factor was price since, we understand, there is no acute 


shortage of carpet wool. In fact, that is borne out by Government 
figures, that the carpet wools have been on the increase. 

The carpet industry now uses synthetic fibers in carpets; again 
the determining factor appears to be price. If this bill is passed, 
the carpet industry will use whatever wool or other fiber it can obtain 
most aie. whether it comes from Argentina, Uruguay, or New 
Zealand, and whichever grade is cheapest comparatively, regardless of 
the effect on other industries, 

We sympathize with the carpet industry’s desire to obtain cheaper 
wool. Every industry wants to save on raw material costs. But we 
cannot sympathize with any proposal to achieve this result by unload- 
ing part of its raw material cost onto our shoulders in the form of 
higher prices. This is the clearest and most flagrant kind of discrimi- 
nation against other users of wool. 

I note that the Tariff Commission in its report on S. 3953, a bill 
comparable in many ways to H. R. 12227, specifically pointed out that 
existing legislation already discriminated in favor of the carpet in- 
dustry, and that the new bill would have even more serious effects. 


Under the present provisions of paragraph 1101 (b) this (existing) dis- 
criminaticn (i. e., duty-free importation of so-called unimproved wools and 
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wools no finer than 40s) has attracted relatively little attention because it is of 
long standing and because it is confined to discriminatory customs treatment of 
wools of types of which there has been little domestic production. The discrimi- 
nation would become more conspicuous if it applied to imports of types of 
wool of which there is substantial domestic production. 

While the Tariff Commission was talking about domestic wool 
producers, its comment has special relevance for the case of domestic 
wool users as well. 

IT have read the report of the full House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee (H. Rept. 2868) on this bill. This report, which was made after 
hearings in executive session, is unintentionally misleading. The 
report apparently assumes that the carpet industry is the only industry 
which uses the grades of wool covered by the bill. As I have pointed 
out, this is just not the case. We use a substantial quantity of this 
wool and have for some time. Other grades cannot be substituted in 
making felts. 

The report also states : 


By making the raw materials more economically available to the domestic 
carpet industry, we will be improving the competitive position of such industries 
in the domestic market and assuring the utilization of American labor in the 
production of such carpets. 

The report failed to add that the improvement to the competitive 
position of the domestic carpet industry would be accomplished by 
undercutting the competitive position of a number of smaller Amer- 
ican industries who also use this wool. 

If the real objective is to protect the carpetmakers from unfair for- 
eign competition, it should be handled by escape proceedings before 
the Tariff Commission, antidumping measures, quotas on imports such 
as is applicable to textiles, or an increase in tariff. None of these meas- 
ures would give the carpet industry relief by penalizing another in- 
dustry which uses the same raw materials. 

We recognize the carpet industry’s difficulties in obtaining low cost 
stocks of wool; we face the same problem, compounded by the fact that 
we do not have special tariff exemptions as they do. I note that the 
Department of Agriculture reported in August 1956, that world 
production of carpet wool is rising, and that 1956 production will 
exceed that of 1955 by 40 million pounds. Only 12 million pounds of 
this increase arises in the U. S. S. R. and China, leaving 28 million 
additional pounds available for free world carpet manufacturers. The 
Department also reported that carpet wool consumption in the United 
States is up 20 percent. Thus it would appear that any carpet wool 
pinch is due to increased production of carpets, rather than decreased 
supplies of wool. 

Some members of the carpet industry have hinted that, while carpet 
wool is in short. supply, there are surplus stocks of wools in the finer 
grades covered by this bill available somewhere in the world. No one 
has said where these mysterious stocks are and why they cannot be 
bought now. Our wool buyers do not know where these surplus stocks 
‘an be found. In addition, we have talked with the Department of 
Agriculture and apparently the Department has no information on 
these alleged surplus stocks. Indeed, the Department in its August 8, 
1956, report on world wool production states: 


Stocks of wool in most producing countries appear relatively low * * *. 
Barring unforeseen trade difficulties virtually all the exportable supply in these 
countries will be moved by the end of the season. 
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This is borne out by our own experience. We used to be able to 
buy during the year from Boston warehouses. Now if we do not get 
all we need at the auctions, we must go without. 

This bill is not designed to permit the carpet industry to enter new 
markets where surplus stocks of wool are available; they can, at this 
time, purchase any wool in the free world on a parity with other 
American manufacturers. The out-and-out purpose of the bill is to 
give them a price advantage over other American industries in buying 
finer grades of foreign wool. If they are given this price advantage, 
we and other wool manufacturers, will have to pay the cost of the 
advantage, not to speak of loss of revenues to the Treasury. 

The Paper makers’ Felt Industry believes that all American in- 
dustries, large and small, should be treated equally, and that neither 
fairness nor economics justifies singling out one industr y for preferen- 
tial treatment at the expense of other American industries. 

This bill would establish a very dangerous precedent. If one in- 
dustry, because of a price squeeze or foreign competition, is entitled 
to the removal of tariff on its raw materials, then there is no reason 
why every industry which feels the pinch of competition is not en- 
titled to demand and receive similar treatment, that is, the removal of 

tariff on its raw materials. A principle that is good for the carpet 
industry applies equally to others. We urge, therefore, that the bill 
has larger implications than just wool, the carpet industry and the 
felt industry. 

If this bill is approved, Congress has opened the door to a flood 
of requests from every industry that feels price competition. We 
think the principle of the bill is unsound and that its unsoundness is 
demonstrated in this particular case. A concession such as that which 
the carpet industry is demanding is discriminatory because it could 
be granted only at the expense of other American industries—such as 
the felt industry. The situation will be no different when other in- 
dustries demand the special advantage of tariff-free raw materials. 
Competing users of the raw materials will suffer and will inevitably 
pay the price of the concession. This is true even if you do not con- 
sider the effect on American producers of the raw materials. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boces. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Parker. May I add one thing to that? We have been talking 
about papermakers’ felt. It might be of interest to the committee 
to know that during the last war we made many thousand pounds of 
a special felt that was used in self-sealing fuel tanks for aircraft. 
Even the carpet industry, although they do not quite realize it, could 
not operate without the materials we have made during the war and 
since then. 

We make materials for the cement industry, for the electrical in- 
dustry, and for almost any industry you want to name. So that 
actually, while we are called the Papermakers’ Felt Association, there 
are a number of producers that make different kinds of products so 
that they may be diversified. So it is not just the case of paper. 

Mr. Boces. Thank you. Any questions, Mr. Morrison 

Mr. Morrison. You say your industry uses about 20 million pounds 
of wool? 

Mr. Parker. I am afraid the figures of the carpet industry are not 
correct on that. We figure we use between 15 million and 20 million 
pounds a year 
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Mr. Morrison. Does that include the nonwoven felts as well? 

Mr. Parker. No, entirely woven. 

Mr. Morrison. Is this on a clean-weight basis / 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Morrison. And you said you used 5 million pounds of domestic 
wools? 

Mr. Parker. We use more domestic wools than foreign wools. I 
was talking purely about the 44s, 46s, and a small amount of 48s which 
this bill would permit to the carpet industry. 

Mr. Morrison. The estimate I have here in a Tariff Commission 
report was that there are about 1.1 million to 1.6 million pounds of 
domestic wools of grades 40s to 46s. 

Mr. Parker. I think that may be correct. I think from my under- 
standing it is roughly 8 percent of the clip, but that does not mean 
that all of it is a type of wool that could be used for some of these 
specialties that I have described. 

Mr. Morrison. What I am referring to is whether the bulk of the 
domestic wools you use are 48s or above 46s, anyway / 

Mr. Parker. I would say “yes.” 

Mr. Morrison. There is only 1.6 million pounds—— 

Mr. Parker. I would like Mr. Riley to answer that question. 

Mr. Ritxy. That is correct. The bulk of the domestic wools used 
by the felt industry would be in about the 50s grade. 

Mr. Morrison. So it would not be of the class that would be admitted 
free of duty under the provisions of this bill ? 

Mr. Ritey. There is very little wool grown in the United States 
that would come down in this classification of 44s or 46s. In fact, 
this particular type of wool, graded wool, is getting to be the most 
difficult wool in the world to buy today. We used to get large quanti- 
ties of wools of this grade in Uruguay. Since the war it has come 
down to 1 percent or zero. So that the industry as a whole has to go 
to New Zealand, which is about the only place in the world that has a 
quantity of 44s wool. 

Mr. Morrison. The bulk of the imported wools that you use, then, 
are 46s and coarser ? 

Mr. Rirey. Practically the bulk of it would be 44s to 48s, about 44s. 

Mr. Morrison. And of these you import on the order of 10 million 
pounds, your industry uses about 10 million pounds ¢ 

Mr. Parker. We use between 15 million and 20 million; I do not 
mean of imported wools, but in the total production of the 11 mills. 

Mr. Morrison. And the domestic wools you use would be on top of 
that figure? 

Mr. Parker. No, included in that. I think you asked me the same 
question before, and my recollection is that the industry imports a 
little over 5 million pounds of these coarser wools. 

Mr. Morrison. And you use about 5 million pounds of domestic 
wools ? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir, it would be between 10 million and 15 million 
of domestic wools. 

Mr. Morrtson. The bulk of that then must be of finer wools than are 
covered by this bill. 

Mr. Parker. Quite right. We do buy some coarse domestic wools, 
like Valley Oregon, and things of that kind, but in general there is 
not a great deal of it, unfortunately for us, grown in this country. 
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Mr. Morrison. Your analysis points to the idea that the prices of 
these wools in foreign markets would be increased due to the fact that 
the American carpet manufacturers would be more effective bidders 
for it. 

Mr. Parker. That is true. As Mr. Riley here can perhaps tell you, 
since he is in the wool business, we have had to go from 44s on certain 
types of felts where we can use them to 46s, because if we bought all the 
44s there would be very little left. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ritey. The 44s wool, owing to breeding all over the world, is 
diminishing in every country of the world. In Uruguay, as I have 
told you, the production of this type of wool has gone to practically 
zero. All the people using that Uruguayan wool are now having to 
go to New Zealand. 

Mr. Morrison. The effect of this bill in raising the prices abroad 
would be also to make the domestic wools more attractive to you; 
would it not ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. There is a wool in this country of any compass at all 
that is grown here, other than a small amount of wool grown in what 
we call the Willamette Valley in Oregon, that would answer any 
purpose like that. 

Mr. Morrison. But if there is any competition between the foreign 
and domestic wools in your industry the increase in the price of the 
foreign wool to you would also operate to increase the price of domes- 
tic wool: would it not ? 

Mr. Ritry. Well, I could not say that, sir, because you are talking 
about something that is not here. 

Mr. Morrison. Surely the question of whether domestic or foreign 
wools are used is to some extent a question of price; is it not? 


Mr. Ritey. ae are using this type of wool because they cannot 
a 


get it any other p 
against you. 

Mr. Morrtson. Is there any possibility on the basis of your analysis 
that this bill would be adverse to the interests of the domestic-wool 
growers / 

Mr. Ritey. Adverse to them ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. 

Mr. Rizey. You mean allowing this wool to come in free? I defi- 
nitely think so. 

Mr. Morrison. Since it would raise the price of the wool to you, 
according to your argument, surely it would make domestic wools, if 
anything, more attractive than they would be under present circum- 
stances; would it not ? 

Mr. Ritey. That could be, but this is rather technical. We are 
talking about domestic wools rising at that point. We are buying 
wool that you must pay the price for in New Zealand against world 
bidding, because other countries cannot get it any other place, either. 
You might be bidding against Russia or Japan or England or the 
Continent. 

Mr. Morrison. That raises another point. How important would 
the demand of the domestic carpet manufacturers be for these wools 
that would be made free under this bill ? 


ce in the world, and the entire world is bidding 
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Mr. Ruey. As I understand it, sir, the carpet manufacturers talk of 
large weights of wool, a large volume. All of these wools in the 
British Commonwealth are sold by auction, whether it be in New Zea- 
land, Australia, or South Africa. That is their method of selling, by 
auction. If you had the carpet trade step in — about a 
million or 50 million pounds of wool, as I understand they have talked 
about, that will strengthen any auction or sale. 

Mr. Morrison. But they are not the only source of demand for these 
wools abroad ; are they ? 

Mr. Ritey. No,sir. These wools are also bought all over the world, 
whether it be Germany, Norway, Sweden, or Britain; for the same 
purpose that Mr. Parker is talking about, or his concern. 

Mr. Morrison. What is the nature of the competition you have from 
imports in your product ? 

Mr. Parker. That is something I think—in spite of a very low 
duty—is due to the fact that a great many of the European mills have 
big backlogs, which we could not afford in this country, because people 
would go somewhere else. Furthermore, I think they are afraid that 
an American mill will start a mill in Europe and perhaps destroy the 
cartel system which they use very effectively here. 

Mr. Morrison. You have substantial exports; do you not ? 

Mr. Parker. I would not say substantial. We have had to move to 
Canada because of the fact that we are supposed to get some of the 
duty back which we pay on wool, but we found it costs us more money 
to try to get a portion of it back than it was worth. 

Mr. Harrison. Are you willing to give that up ? 

Mr. Parker. Give what up, sir? 

Mr. Harrison. The compensatory tariff duty you have against the 
tariff you have to pay. 

Mr. Parker. I can answer that perhaps in a round about way. I 
would prefer not to, for this reason: In my own opinion—and this is 
purely my opinion—I think it would be a great loss to this country if 
we did not encourage rather than discourage the growing of wool. 

Mr. Morrison. I think what Mr. Harrison is asking about is the 
compensatory element in the duty on imports. 

Mr. Parker. In many types of wools we use it amounts to compara- 
tively little. 

Mr. Morrison. Thirty-seven and a half cents a pound. 

Mr. Parker. Yes; as against 2514 duty on wool. But that does not 
include waste and that type of thing, which cannot be sold at the 
full price. 

Mr. Boees. Excuse me just a minute. I do not believe you answered 
Mr. Harrison’s question. ; 

Pr Mr. Parxer. I did not intend not to. Perhaps I did not understand 
it. 

Mr. Boses. From the point of view of your industry—the wool 
people are here to speak for themselves—would you be willing to give 
up the compensatory tariff you now enjoy ? 

Mr. Parker. When you get down to a tariff of 15 percent, a few 
cents might amount to something. 

Mr. Boges. You still have not answered the question. 

Mr. Parxer. Well, in other words, I would rather not. 

Mr. Boees. Thank you. 
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Mr. Parker. I am speaking for myself and not for 11 other people. 
It is a little difficult to speak for 11 other mills when they are not here, 
necessarily, to back you up. 

Mr. Harrison. Of course, the carpet people have no such compensa- 
tory tariff. 

Mr. Parker. But they havea higher ad valorem duty. 

Mr. Harrison. You have a compensatory provision as against what- 
ever competition you have; do you not? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Boees. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Martin has some. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Parker, I gather from your statement you con- 
sider that your industry is in competition in the purchase of wool in the 
world markets with the purchasers from other foreign countries. 

Mr. Parker. That is a fact, sir. 

Mr. Martin. Do these purchasers from other foreign countries rep- 
resent the woven-felt industries, among others? 

Mr. Parker. That also is correct. 

Mr. Marrin. Do they represent the carpet industries, among others ? 

Mr. Parker. I do not know. I cannot quite answer that question 
honestly because I am not sure I have the answer. But my feeling is 
that unless this bill goes through very little of the type of wool that 
we use is bought by the carpet industry due to the fact that they would 
have to pay duty on it. 

Mr. Martin. My question, sir, dealt at this stage with the carpet 
industries of other countries. 

Mr. Parker. I could not say from what I know of the carpet in- 
dustry. IL am frank to tell you that I have never been in a carpet 
mill; so perhaps Mr. Riley could answer that better. 

Mr. Ritey. Well, in fact, all of these auctions of the world, especially 
the British Commonwealth, where most of this wool comes from, you 
would get competition from every other country. When it comes to 
carpet wool, a lot of these countries might use other types of wool 
that would be more handy to them, like England itself would be a 
larger user of wools from the British Isles; Scotch blackface, low 
Trish wools. 

Mr. Martin. I am speaking now about wools that would be covered 
by the bill before the committee. You are sure that if this bill is 
paren the representatives of the American carpet industry would 

yuy such wools in the world markets with those prices and to an 
advantage? That is the point of your testimony; is it not? 

Mr. Rizey. That is correct. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin. But you have not any idea whether the representa- 
tives of carpet manufacturers in the United Kingdom or Belgium 
now buy any of such wools. 

Mr. Ruey. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Martin. I did not understand. That was my question. They 
do buy the wools now. 

Mr. Rizr. Definitely. 

Mr. Martin. They do not have to pay import duties in their coun- 
tries on the wool; do they ? 

Mr. Ruy. No place but here. 
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Mr. Martin. They can ship their products to the United States 
without paying any wool duty—you know what I mean by that? 

Mr. Ruzy. Definitely, sir. 

Mr. Martin. They pay an ad valorem duty only. On the other 
hand, when the felt manufacturers in these other countries buy wools 
in competition with you, if they ship their products to the United 
States they do pay an ad valorem duty and also a wool duty, a com- 
pensatory duty ; do they not! 7 

Mr. Parker. That is correct; 15 percent ad valorem and 3714 cents 
as the compensatory duty on the wool. 

Mr. Martin. Does your industry use any wools not finer than 40s¢ 

Mr. Ruiter. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Parker. We use almost every grade. I would say we use or 
have used, when they were available, wools from 36s up to 70s. 

Mr. Martry. Do you use any considerable amount of wools not 
finer than 40s? 

Mr. Riiry. Yes. 

Mr. Parxer. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. Do you use a considerable amount of wools not finer 
than 44s but finer than 40s? 

Mr. Ritey. Definitely. 

Mr. Parker. Those are largely bought in this country. 

Mr. Martin. Are they imported wools or domestic wools ? 

Mr. Parxer. No. I say they are bought from domestic producers. 

Mr. Martin. But the price is affected by the tariff duty on compara- 
ble wools from abroad: is it not 

Mr. Parker. Naturally. I think that would average it out. 

Mr. Martin. The wools not finer than 40s have a tariff duty on them 
now of 13 cents a pound, is that not right, clean content ? 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Parker. So far as we are concerned those have almost dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Martin. I thought you just said you used a substantial amount 
of it. 

Mr. Parxer. What I said, sir, was that in the past—I do not happen 
to be in the wool-buying end of our business; I know something about 
it, because I studied it when I first went there 29 years ago—but I 
know at various times in the past when they were available we have 
used wools as coarse as 36s. 

Mr. Martin. But you do not think the industry uses any substan- 
tial amount of them now? 

Mr. Parker. I do not think there is any substantial amount. Does 
that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Martin. On wools finer than 40s but not finer than 44s the 
present tariff is 17 cents a pound; is it not? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Martin. Does the industry still use a substantial amount of 
such wools? 

Mr. Parxer. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. Now, when your foreign competitors buy such wools 
in competition with you in world markets, presumably they pay the 
same price you do for the wools, but if they ship their woven felts 
made from such wools to the United States they pay a compensatory 
tariff of 3714 cents a pound; do they not ? 
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Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Martin. Whereas you have imported your wool paying a tariff 
of 17 cents a pound. 

Mr. Parxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Martin. So in this case of wools finer than 44s would you say 
that the tariff was overcompensatory ? 

Mr. Parker. Well, hardly, sir. 

Mr. Martin. Do you have a loss of 100 percent in your processing of 
these wools? 

Mr. Parker. Oh, no. 

Mr. Martin. I mean 50 percent; I am sorry. 

Mr. Parker. No. 

Mr. Martin, Is not the compensatory tariff, in this instance, more 
than double the basic tariff? Is it overcompensatory ? 

Mr. Parker. More than double? I would not say it was as much 
as that by any means. 

Mr. Martin. Why is it not overcompensatory ? 

Mr. Parker. We have to not only sort the wool and take out the 
parts that we cannot use, which are sold at a discount, but naturally in 
in the carding, spinning, and weaving, and in finishing we also have 
further losses, so that we are not actually given the benefit of, shall 
we say, roughly a 100-percent benefit by the current tariff. 

Mr. Martin. That was not my question, Mr. Parker. My question 
was whether the 3714 cents a pound is more than enough needed to 
compensate you for the tariff duty of 17 cents a pound that you must 
pay on your raw material, not finer than 44s. 

Mr. Parker. I think, sir, that might be entirely due to what one’s 
attitude is on the tariff. Obviously, the people who have studied this 
thing must have had a reason for setting that, because wools of that 
kind can be bought in the United States, and it may be as much of a 
protection for the woolgrower as it is for the feltmaker. Does that 
answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Martin. No; it does not. It is my understanding that the 
3714-cent duty is intended to be compensatory for the duty on the raw 
wool; to compensate the manufacturer for increased costs resulting 
from the tariff on raw wool. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin. But my question was applying it to the case of your 
particular industry, in which you say you use a substantial amount 
of wool not finer than 44s. I asked whether that was not overcom- 
pensatory for your industry. It had nothing to do with the ad 
valorem. 

Mr. Parker. My personal opinion to that question is “No.” 

Mr. Martin. It is not overcompensatory # 

Mr. Parker. No. Because I frankly believe that the rest of the 
duty is too low. 

Mr. Martin. I am not talking about the ad valorem duty, Mr. 
Parker. 

Mr. Parker. We have to take both into consideration, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. I would like to ask another question, Mr. Boggs. 

Are the wools you use identical with those the carpet manufacturers 
use? What I am talking about is this: The representative of the 
carpet people here last Saturday said that not all wools not finer than 
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46s would be suitable for their use; that only very limited categories 
of New Zealand wools, and I presume Uruguayan and Argentine 
wools, would be bought by them even if this bill were enacted. Do 
you know anything about that / 

Mr. Parker. I think so. My personal opinion on that is that what 
was said here on Saturday was not entirely accurate. I think Mr. 
Riley can explain that. 

Mr. River. We had the privilege, sir, of selling other members of 
the felt industry, and a lot—I would not say a lot, but there are some, 
and I do not think it is good principle to reveal them—who buy the 
same types of wool in New Zealand that the carpet people would buy 
and do buy. 

Mr. Morrison. Are there any critical characteristics in the wool 
that you use for felting? That is, are some of these coarse wools not 
suitable for your use? 

Mr. Parker. I would like to answer that question, sir. I think 
that would depend on the particular mill which was buying it. Some 
might say one type was not exactly what they wanted. Someone else 
would say that was just what they wanted. 

I imagine that the same differential would occur in the carpet 
industry. In other words, I do not believe that they would all buy 
exactly the same thing. It would depend on what they were going to 
make out of it. 

That is the question with us. I think last year we made something 
like 4,000 different styles and sizes of felt. In many cases we would 
have to use a particular type of wool in order to accomplish a particu- 
lar purpose for the customer. 

Mr. Morrison. One final question. Your analysis is that the enact- 
ment of this bill would push up the prices of these wools in the foreign 
market. Now, the unimproved wools and the wools not finer than 40 
are already eligible for free entry for use in the manufacture of 
carpet. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. Are the prices of those wools higher than these that 
vould be made eligible for free entry under this bill ? 

Mr. Rizr. It would be an entirely different type of wool, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. I know, but still the carpet manufacturers insist 
that the preferred wool for their use is unimproved wool. They 
would not pay more for these wools covered by the bill if they could 
get the unimproved wools. I am wondering if this duty-free treat- 
ment of unimproved wools, and wools not finer than 40, has had the 
effect. on prices relative to these finer wools that your analysis might 
suggest. I know it is not an open-and-shut business. 

Mr. Parker. Frankly, sir, I do not think we would be interested in 
the unimproved wools. We have never had any objection to that. 
We have never come to the Hill with any such proposal. We are per- 
fectly willing to stick where we haye been if they are willing to. 

Mr, Morrison. I was not asking you for an objection; but if making 
these wools, the 40s to 46s, eligible for free entry for use in the manu- 
facture of carpet would push up the price of those wools it would also, 
you would expect, be reflected in the prices of these unimproved wools, 
and wools not finer than 40s, being already higher. 
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Mr. Parker. Frankly, that is a very good question, and I think Mr. 
Riley would be in a better position to answer than I, since I am not a 
wool buyer. I am not interested in the unimproved wools. 

Mr. Ritey. It is my opinion, sir, that the amount of wool the carpet 
people would buy would have a general effect on these auctions, to 
strengthen them, outside of what we might term as corrections. 

Mr. Bocas. We have two further witnesses, Mr. Morrison. Are 
there any further questions? 

Mr. Harrtson. I would like to ask a question. I would like to 
straighten out this thing about some of the questions you answered a 
moment ago. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Is it not true that fineness is not the only measure of 
usability ? 

Mr. Parker. That is quite true. 

Mr. Harrison. You could not use all the 42’s, 44’s, or 46’s, any more 
than the carpetmakers could; is that not true / 

Mr. Parker. I am not sure I heard that correctly. 

Mr. Harrison. Can you use all the 42’s ? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir; under no circumstances. 

Mr. Harrison. Neither can the carpetmakers. 

Mr. Parxer. I would not doubt it. 

Mr. Harrison. And the 44’s and 46’s are in the same position; is 
that not true? 

Mr. Parker. Probably. 

Mr. Harrison. If this bill is passed would the wool with a felting 
characteristic such as you need be of any interest to carpetmakers ? 

Mr. Parker. No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Harrison. That would be true even if it were 42’s, 44’s, and 46’s? 

Mr. Parker. Even if you go up to the 70's. 

Mr. Harrison. Evenif you go up to the 70’s. 

Mr. Parker. Quite right, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Yet you still say that you would be competing with 
them for the same wool; yet neither one of you want the same thing. 

Mr. Parker. The wool covered by this bill. 

Mr. Harrison. But are carpetmakers going to buy felt wool ? 

Mr. Parker. I see no reason why they cannot. 

Mr. Harrison. What would they want with it? 

Mr. Parker. It would probably make just as good or better carpets 
than they are making now. 

Mr. Harrison. Then we come back to it again. I thought you just 
told me that the wool with felting characteristics such as you need 
would not be of any interest to carpetmakers, and you answered a 
moment ago that it would not be. 

Mr. Parxer. I was talking, I think, about unimproved wools, which 
I said I had no interest in. 

Mr. Harrison. Let me ask the question over again and see if I can 
get a straight answer. If this bill is passed would the wool with a 
felting characteristic such as you sai be of any interest to carpet- 
makers ? 

Mr. Parker. I believe so. 

_ Harrison. A moment ago you did not believe so. Which is 
right! 
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Mr. Parker. What I just told you. 

Mr. Harrison. That you do believe so ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Has anything changed your mind in the last few 
minutes # 

Mr. Parker. No, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. You think, then, that if this bill is passed the Ameri- 
can carpetmakers would go into the world market iodine wool with 
a felting characteristic such as you need ¢ 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir; they would. 

Mr. Harrison. Do their competitors : abroad do that now ? 

Mr. Parker. I think that question has been answered, 

Mr. Rirey. [think they do, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. They do. Therefore, in that competition for the 
same wool which you say the American carpetmaker cannot get but 
would like to have, his foreign competitor buys it today. 

Mr. Parker. There is a great question of duty on the grades of 
wool. 

Mr. Harrison. Answer my question, please, sir. Read the question, 

Mr. Parker. The question was whether foreign carpet manufac- 
turers bought that type of wool today. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. On the world market in competition 
with you. 

Mr. Parker. I believe they do. 

Mr. Harrison. They do. Therefore your compensatory tariff gives 
you an advantage, does it not, in the purchase of that wool over an 
American carpetmaker? Is that not true? 

Mr. Parxer. I think you will find, sir, that if you add the two 
together it would about even up. 

Mr. Harrison. I am talking about the compensatory tariff. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Which you get the benefit of and they do not. 

Mr. Parker. That is quite right. They have other benefits, though. 

Mr. Harrison. In competition with you for this wool ¢ 

Mr. Parker. Not unless this bill is passed. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes; that is just it. You have an advantage, have 
you not, over the other people on wool by virtue of the compensatory 
provision, which they do not have; is that not true ? 

Mr. Parker. On the grades of wool covered by this bill; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. And you want to retain that advantage over them? 

Mr. Parker. Well, we do not want to go out of business, if you 
want to put it that way, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. If you were included in this bill would you be 
willing to give up your compensatory tariff ? 

Mr. Parker. I think Mr. Boggs asked that question before. 

Mr. Harrison. I did not understand you answered it. 

Mr. Parxer. The answer was I would prefer not to. I am speaking 
now for myself. 

Mr. Harrison. Let me ask you this question: Are the other domestic 
users of wool besides you affected by the provisions of this bill / 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Who? 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Riley can tell you better than I. 
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Mr. Ritey. Pardon me, sir. I do not believe I understood the ques- 
tion. You mean outside the felt. business ? 

Mr. Harrtson. Yes. 

Mr. Rizey. Definitely, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Who are they ? 

Mr. Ritey. There would be the woolen mills, the worsted mills of 
all types who have had a very difficult time over the last 5 years. 

Mr. Harrison. And they would have the same trouble you would 
have? 

Mr. Rizey. I am speaking of mills now, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. They would have the same trouble as the 
result of this bill that you would have? 

Mr. Rizey. They are having it. That is why they are all going out 
of business, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you know why they have not joined you in 
opposition to this bill? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, I would not know that. I understood that this 
was strictly between the felt people and the carpet people. 

Mr. Harrison. But the felt people are the only other domestic 
users of wool who have objected to this bill. Is that not correct! 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. Why have not the others objected to it? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, I think particularly, sir, one of the biggest wools 
used by the felt people is the 44’s, what we call warped wool, which 
they cannot obtain any other place. People in the wool business, 
worsted business, can shift from one type of wool to another. 

Mr. Harrison. You said this would have an adverse effect on them. 
I asked you why they did not object to the bill. 

Mr. Rutxy. That I cannot answer, sir. 

Mr. Parker. There is one thing, Mr. Harrison, I would like to say. 
We do not represent just one industry because of the numerous other 
industries that we do supply. I mean, paper is only one. There are 
plenty of paper mills from Virginia south who use our products, and 
I think almost every State in the Union does the same thing. 

Mr. Harrison. I am not talking about your products. Iam talking 
about other users of wool, such as woolen worsted mills which you 
said would also be adversely affected by this bill. I am asking you 
if you can think of any reason why they do not protest the bill. 

Mr. Parxer. That Il cannot tell you, sir. I was only asked to repre- 
sent one industry and I would hesitate to represent the woolen worsted 
industry. 

Mr. Harrison. And no one representing it has come forward in 
opposition ? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir. 

Mr. Boees. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Parker. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boees. Our next witness is Mr. J. H. Breckenridge. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN H. BRECKENRIDGE, ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION AND NATIONAL WOOL MARKET- 
ING CORP., TWIN FALLS, IDAHO; ACCOMPANIED BY ELLIOT W. 
BROWN, SALESMAN, NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORP., 
BOSTON, MASS.; AND FRED T. EARWOOD, GROWER, SONORA, TEX. 


Mr. Breckenrier. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bocas. Will you identify yourself, please, sir ? 

Mr. Breckenrmwce. My name is John Breckenridge. I live in Twin 
Falls, Idaho. With me today in the room, in case you have questions 
of a technical nature, are Mr. Elliot Brown of Boston and Mr. Fred 
Earwood of Sonoro, Tex. If there are questions of a technical nature, 
sir, may I ask that I be allowed to have them answer ? 

Mr. Boaes. Certainly. Who is from Boston ? 

Mr. Breckenripce. Mr. Elliot Brown. 

Mr. Boges. Would you like for these gentlemen to sit with you? 

Mr. Breckenrince. At the pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. Boaas. We would be happy to have them. 

Mr. Breckenrince. Mr. Earwood, I think, has stepped out for a 
moment and will be back. 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which I would like 
to read. 

Mr. Boaes. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Breckenrinee. Mr. Chairman, my name is John Breckenridge. 
I live in Twin Falls, Tacha, I am a wool grower and am pre sider ont 
of the National Wool Growers Association. This is a producer serv- 
ice organization which for 91 years has been speaking for the growers 
of sheep, lambs and wool in the United States. Our membership 
comprises most of the growers in the vast area of the United States 
which accounts for 74 percent of the production of shorn wool. 

I am proud to tell you that on the issue which we are discussing 
today we have a united industry. 

I am also here on behalf of the National Wool Marketing Corp., 
which is a grower marketing association with 85,000 members con- 
cerned solely with the marketing of American wool. 

Both of these organizations, representing the production and mar- 
keting of wool in the United States, have made a serious study of 
the proposals contained in H. R. 12227 and, on the basis of the facts 
available, are strongly opposed to its passage. 

First, the provisions of H, R. 12227 would permit the importation 
into this country, duty free, of wools in direct competition with wools 
produced in the United States. 

Secondly, the provisions of this bill are in direct conflict with the 
policy of the Congress and the administration, adopted in 1954 with 
the passage of the National Wool Act, an action predicated upon 
maintenance of the present tariff duties without reduction. 

Thirdly, this legislation creates a “privilege class” of manufac- 
turers within the framework of the wool industry and will be very 
detrimental to other domestic manufacturers w S are our only cus- 
tomers and who in part would then be forced to compete in the world 
market against this unfair competition. 

Fourth, granting that the carpet makers have problems, this is an 
attempt to solve their industry’s difficulties by improper means at 
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the expense of American workers and producers rather than admitting 
that the source of their trouble is their own need for tariff protection 
from cheap labor produced imports of wool rugs. 

Throughout all of the time there has been any discussion of pro- 
posals such as this there has been the contention upon the part of 
the carpet makers that permitting wools to be imported up to a 
fineness of 46s with a tolerance of 48s would not be damaging to the 
American wool producers because such a small quantity of these wools 
is produced in the United States. This is entirely erroneous. 

We notice that even the figures from the Tariff Commission create 
such an impression when they show that roughly only approximately 
2 million clean pounds of wools 46s and coarser are grown in the 
United States. This figure, if correct, would represent 114 percent 
of the domestic production of wools which would be competitive with 
those to be admitted duty free under the provisions of this bill. 

We traced these figures to their source and find that they are the 
only figures used by the Government agencies and they have not been 
revised since they were issued for 1946. During that period, since 
1946, there has been a significant shift in production. Depression con- 
ditions in the sheep industry have forced growers to crossbreed for 
more meat production and have consequently lowered the grade of 
wool produced. 

As production of fine wool and production in fine wool growing areas 
declined there has been a corresponding increase of farm flocks and 
coarse-type wool production. Thus we feel that this committee should 
not accept the figures of Government agencies, including the Tariff 
Commission report in regard to the percentage of American wool 
production in the grades of 40s to 48s as being representative of pro- 
duction today. We respectfully ask that this committee request the 
Tariff Commission to authenticate our statement that these are 1946 
figures and that they have no way of knowing what percentage of 
wool produced in the United States today comes in this 40s to 48s 
classification. 

Recognizing that this is a critical point in the consideration of this 
legislation we have requested the Department of Agriculture to make 
an immediate check, to the best of their ability, to determine what 
percentage of wool produced in the United States today comes in the 
40s to 48s classification. 

There just are no authentic figures available. We were able to 
obtain one set of figures which we present here as tangible evidence 
that there has been a drastic change since 1946 in the percentage of 
our clip which falls in the category covered in this bill. 

The wool grower marketing association records of Iowa, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota show that in 1946 only .035 of 1 percent of their 
farm fleece wools fell in this category. In 1956 almost 8 percent of 
their wools were in this grouping. 

At the time of the 1946 report, which indicates we do not produce 
much of this wool, the following figures show the percentage of these 
wools produced then in those three areas: In the year 1945 the volume 
was 6,926,000 and the percent of total was .076. 

In the year 1946 the volume was 6,150,000 and the percent of total 
was .035. 

Mr. Harrtson. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Breckenrinee. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harrison. Did I understand you to say you were talking about 
the 40s to 48s classification ? 

Mr. Breckenrince. I was talking of the wools covered in this bill, 
sir. 

Mr. Harrison. I thought you said a moment ago 40s to 48s. 

Mr. Brecxenrince. I think you are right. I did say that. What 
I meant to say was the wools covered in this bill. 

Mr. Harrison. That is 40s to 46s. 

Mr. Breckenriper. With a 10 percent tolerance of 48s, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Breckenrince. Proceeding then, in the year 1947 the volume 
was 6,930,000 and the percent of total was 0.097. 

From these same associations we present another grouping of the 
3 years of the most recent wools handled. May I say aside here, gentle- 
men, we have chosen 3 years to give a more composite picture of the 
thing. 

For the year 1954 the volume was 8,370,000 pounds and the percent 
of total was 4.66. 

For the year 1955 the volume was 9,740,000 pounds and the percent 
of total was 5.13. 

For the year 1956 the volume was 9,960,000 pounds and the percent 
of total was 7.93. 

We call close attention to the rapidity with which the production 
of these wools are increasing at this time. 

If we were to project this percentage against the wools in the rest 
of tse farm fleece-producing regions of the United States and ex- 
clude the States where primarily finer wools are produced, you would 
still have a total production of over 12 million pounds. 

Remember, in this we are talking about whole fleeces only and 
while we have no way of giving you accurate figures the skirts and 
britch and crutchings from the fleeces of finer wools actually go into 
this category. 

And at this point, gentlemen, I want to make sure you understand 
that this bill does not deal with the so-called carpet wools. Carpet 
wools as named in the Tariff Act and as defined by the carpetmakers 
are unimproved wools. We are talking about improved wools of 
coarse grades which the carpetmakers are desirous of importing duty 
free. 

For instance, I quote from page 254 of the November 7 issue of 
World Wool Digest, published by the International Wool Secretariat 
and the Wool Bureau: 

An interesting feature noted in table II is the position of New Zealand as a 
supplier of carpet wool. This country does not figure amongst the carpet wool 
producers because less than 1 percent of the clip is classified as 40s or coarser, 
but the bulk of the New Zealand wool entering the United States duty free, i. e. 
fer the manufacture of carpets, is made up of crutchings or locks from fleeces 
finer than 40s. 

With less than 1 percent of New Zealand’s 460 million pounds of 
production carpet-wool type. meaning less than 414 million pounds, 
still there were 16,900,000 pounds of New Zealand wool brought into 
the United States by carpetmakers in 1955—duty free. 

Apparently the carpet wool industry of the United States can use 
improved wools in crutchings or other forms to build 17 million 
pounds of imports from a 414-million pound carpet wool production. 
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Then why can they not blend domestic crutchings and why do they 
not admit that they are bringing into the United States wool which 
is competitive with wool produced here? If we could use the New 
Zealand formula, the tonnage of suitable or competitive wool produced 
in the United States would be an extremely large portion of our 
production. 

Certainly these circumstances permit million of pounds of crutch- 
ings from sheep growing wool finer than 40s to be admitted duty free 
into this country under existing law. This leads our industry to feel 
that there is either something wrong with the formula of appraising 
these wools or a serious problem in the policing of these imports. We 
seriously question that the most modern methods of determining the 
grades of wool are being used by the customs officials. 

Remember, the major portion of the production of New Zealand 
is from sheep of the same breeds as are raised in this country. The 
Corriedale, gentlemen, is a sheep of Merino blood, a crossbreed sheep, 
and is the big breed in New Zealand. 

It is obvious that carpetmakers are blending improved wools with 
carpet wools in order to keep up with the increased consumer demand 
for wool carpets. That reduces the plea of the carpetmakers from the 
need of a particular type of wool to one in which they are seeking 
wool at a cheaper price in order to meet foreign competition on the 
finished product. 

Let me quote paragraph 2 of the foreign agriculture circular of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, No. FW 4-56, issued 
August 30, 1956: 

The outstanding features of the carpet wool situation in 1956 are increased 
demand in most consuming countries, the sharp increase in available supplies in 
Argentina, and the continued diversion of apparel-type cross-bred wool for use 
in carpet manufacture in the United Kingdom. 

The National Wool Growers Association, in an effort to be sure their 
rowers understood all parts of this problem, requested the Carpet 
nstitute, Inc., to prepare an article for use in a current issue of their 

magazine. In one paragraph the Carpet Institute definitely states 
that they are seeking legislation because imported finished carpets 
are using these higher grades of wool. Again we quote: 

Meanwhile, many carpets are imported into the United States in which higher 
grades than 40s are being used. If these wools were used by domestic manu- 
facturers of carpets under current regulations, they would have to pay a prohibi- 
tive duty, i. e., a duty high enough to preclude the use of the wools by United 
States carpet manufacturers. This gives the foreign manufacturers, who ship 
rugs and carpets into the United States, a decided advantage over the domestic 
industry. 

Let’s recapitulate for a moment. This legislation will not produce 
a pound more of unimproved carpet wool for the American rug mak- 
ers. This legislation will not draw back the Bamboo Curtain and 
let them get those carpet wools now forbidden to them by the ban 
against trade with Communist China, All this legislation will do is 
enable them to buy cheaply produced foreign wools, improved wools 
mind you, now being used by foreign manufacturers and which if 
they come into this country will be in direct competition with the 
American sheep industry. 

There has been a great deal of talk of domestic wools being unsuit- 
able for rug manufacturimg. At a meeting held in Washington in 
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early September of this year we asked the Carpet Institute people to 
provide us with some answer as to how they could use these improved 
wools such as from New Zealand but could not use American produced 
wool. We have never received that answer although it was promised. 

Our meetings with the carpet wool people have always been on a 
very amiable and friendly basis. 

Our industry’s wool men can find no reason for this position but 
inasmuch as the answer was not forthcoming from the Carpet Insti- 
tute we have gone to the Department of Agriculture and requested that 
they undertake a complete scientific study of all of the similarities and 
differences between the wools proposed to be imported under this bill 
and the wools produced in the United States. The Department has 
agreed that there is need for such a study and they have already started 
action in an endeavor to make it. 

With no proof forthcoming that there is a major characteristic dif- 
ference in the wools proposed to be imported under this bill and the 
wools we produce in the United States, we feel that this committee and 
the Congress cannot accept the statements of the carpetmakers that 
they cannot use our wools and that we do not produce them in quantity, 
until they have received the results of these studies upon which the 
Department of Agriculture has embarked. 

The woolgrowers of the United States feel there is a fundamental 
issue at stake in this bill. The wool industry believes in tariff protec- 
tion for American workers and producers. After losing 40 percent of 
the American production, due in no small measure to inadequate 
tariffs, our industry accepted the National Wool Act of 1954 in lieu 
thereof. 

At that time the President of the United States and the members of 
the committees which considered the bill, as well as other Members of 
the Congress in debates, made it perfectly clear that with revenues and 
operation of the Act dependent upon the present tariff, there would 
be no lowering of the tariffs protecting the American producers and 
workers in the sheep industry. 

The then Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Ross Rizley, specifi- 
cally time after time, in his statements and under direct questioning 
before committees of this Congress, stated that there was no intention 
of lowering a single wool tariff. 

The woolgrowers of the United States today believe that the passage 
of this measure would be a direct. violation of the intention of those 
statements and the actions of the President and the Congress. 

The fact that this proposed legislation would give “special privi- 
lege” status to one type of manufacturing is so obvious it hardly needs 
discussion. We have a grave concern as growers over this as a matter 
of principle. Secondly, here again this bill would affect our pocket- 
books. It would place our customers in an unfair position in com- 
petition with the carpetmakers for a fair supply of the world market. 
It would enable them to pay up to 16 or 17 cents per pound more in 
order to obtain that world supply of wool to the disadvantage of our 
customers who use those wools to blend with ours for everything 
from industrial manufacturing to apparel. 

The papermakers’ felt industry is here today to present its own case. 
So that the committee can see that this proposal would affect wools 
for other uses such as apparel and blankets, I have brought with me 
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some swatches of wool cloth and blanket material made from the very 
same wool classifications which this bill proposes to be allowed to enter 
the United States duty free for the carpet industry. 

Mr. Chairman, with your leave, may I ask Mr. Marsh, secretary of 
the National Wool Growers, to present that swatch to you so you may 
look at it—the exhibit with the swatches. ; ; 
_ Each swatch of cloth is labeled to show just what wools comprise 
its makeup and I have with me today Mr. Fred Earwood, of Sonora, 
Tex., and Mr. Elliot Brown, of Boston, who between them should be 
able to answer any technical questions there might be regarding the 
wools used in manufacturing these finished products. 

These samples were furnished to us by Mr. C. M. Bishop, president 
of the Pendleton Woolen Mills in Oregon. Incidentally, 6 of these 9 
samples were produced in the Pendleton plant. 

It seems quite obvious to us that this bill is intended at legislating 
for a privileged industry in a manner which, intentionally or not, 
grants them competitive advantage in the buying market. 

Not only is this rug-making industry able now to import wools 
coarser than 40s without duty, but they are permitted to import wools 
by name where fineness runs up as high as 56s. These wools had not 
been improved to any degree when the Tariff Act of 1930 was passed, 
but many of them have since been improved by breeding. To now 
give them the privilege of importing all improved wools up to 46s 
would give them a distinct competitive advantage over all the other 
types of users of these wools in the United States. 

The rug makers know that their real problem lies in the need for 
protection from cheap labor produced imports of finished products 
rather than this type of legislation which would “pull the rug” from 
under thousands of American wool producers. 

Let us go back to page 252 of the same issue of the World Wool 
Digest which I mentioned earlier. I think we are going to subscribe 
to this publication—it is quite a revealing document. The article on 
page 252 reads as follows: 

A record production in the United States this year of 119 million square yards 
of carpets against the former record in 1955 of 107 million is forecast by the 
Carpet Institute, which also predicts that carpet consumption per household 
this year will be 2.4 square yards against 2.2 in 1955. The dollar volume of 
retail carpet sales in the States in the first 8 months of 1956 was 6 percent higher 
than in the same 1955 period. At the same time, Mr. Charles Karagheusian, 
retiring chairman of the Carpet Institute, reports that carpetmakers’ profits 
continue to lag behind the average for all manufacturing industries. He attrib- 
utes the industry’s “deplorable” earnings to the fact that imports of cheap car- 
pets have forced. unrealistic pricing upon domestically produced ecarptes. Carpet 
imports in the first 7 months of 1956 represented 7.2 percent of domestic output 
against 6 percent in 1955. 

Here we have the retiring chairman of the Carpet Institute report- 
ing a record production but admitting that they have a problem—that 
imports of cheap carpets have forced unrealistic pricing upon domesti- 
cally produced carpets and now here today what is their proposed 
solution? Bring in more wool without tariffs to increase profits at the 
expense of competitors and the American growers. This is special 
privilege legislation designed to help only one industry and to build 
its profits without regard to the American economy. 

How can this Congress, in good conscience, single out one industry 
for this special privilege treatment ? 
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Up to this point we fail to see where the carpet people have shown 
any need for relief of the type sought. While some sources of carpet 
wool have been cut off, statistics fail to show where there is any short- 
age of imports of wool for carpets into the United States. In fact, 
importations of duty-free wool for carpets into the United States for 
the year 1955 were the highest since 1950, totaling 135 million pounds 
(clean basis). They were also 53 percent higher than the average 
annual importations for the 1934-38 period. Furthermore, importa- 
tions of carpet wool for the first 6 months of 1956 were 24 percent 
above those of the corresponding period in 1955. 

FAS Circular FW 4-56 states in regard to this 24-percent increase : 

The largest proportionate increase was in importation of duty-free wool not 
finer than 40s which increased 69 percent to more than offset the decline in im- 
ports of duty-free wools such as Donskoi, Smyrna, etc. 


If wools up to 46s, with a 10-percent tolerance of 48s are allowed to 
come in here free for carpet manufacture, it is most reasonable to 
assume that those in the apparel and blanket business in the United 
States importing these same grades of wool, will come before Congress 
for similar concessions and “special privilege” legislation. Our whole 
wool tariff structure, already weakened, might then break down; the 
United States Treasury will lose revenue, and the domestic wool- 
grower, unless further subsidized, will be forced out of the business 
of producing a strategic commodity. The United States would then 
be entirely dependent on foreign sources of supply in time of war. 

Mr. Chairman, this hearing has gone far afield in the presentations 
from just the use of the prepared statements and at this point 1 would 
like to leave the prepared statement from which I have been reading 
to deal with several points which it appears now are fundamental to 
this hearing and to which a number of questions of members of the 
committee to previous witnesses have been directed. 

First, I think it important to point out that it is recognized policy 
of the United States Government on tariffs and trade today, and it 
has been for a number of years, to utilize tariffs only for the protection 
of American producers and labor in order to offset the differences in 
cost of production necessary to maintain the American standard of 
living. 

Tariffs are no longer placed in effect primarily as a method of rais- 
ing revenue and the woolgrowers are appearing here today on that 
principle. 

This comes to the very heart of the question of precedent. 

The tariff laws which have been alluded to in this hearing so far 
were drafted for the protection of American wool producers. They 
were drafted on the theory that protection was not needed on wools 
which were not. produced in this country. The carpet industry was 
not singled out for special privilege. Wool manufacturers other 
than carpetmakers who used exclusively wools not produced in this 
country were also allowed to import such wools duty free. When 
you consider this, it becomes obvious that to grant a special privilege 
to one industry to import wools in direct competition with American 
production, you would be breaking the precedent upon which our 
entire wool tariff structure is based, of protection for American pro- 
duction but duty-free entry for wools not produced in this country. 
For the carpet industry to base their stand on a so-called precedent 
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because prior to now they have used wools of a character not produced 
in this country is, in our judgment, certainly improper. 

Because they have changed their type of production and want to 
use wools of a different character and a finer grade than they used 
at the time the other tariff acts were written is no reason why the 
theory upon which the wool tariff is based should be changed to the 
disadvantage of the American producers and the other American 
wool manufacturing industries. 

They cannot continue to use a theory that they are entitled to duty- 
free use of wools when they have been entitled to that duty-free use 
in the past only because they did not use wools of a kind produced 
in the United States. If the carpet industry intends to use wools of 
a character produced in the United States, then it appears to us that 
they must accept the theory and the precedent that American law 
is designed to protect American producers and labor. 

I want to reemphasize again that the precedent to which we should 
address ourselves is the precedent that it was all right for the carpet 
people to have duty-free wools so long as it was of a character and 
a grade which is not produced in the United States, and that only. 

It has been on that principle that the woolgrowers have stood ever 
since the National Wool Growers Association was formed 91 years ago. 

Now let’s touch on some of the things that seem to have been for- 
gotten here. There has been very little reference to the fact that 
this bill would permit a 10-percent tolerance of wools of a fineness 
of 48s to come into this country duty free. ‘This means that al] wools 
supposedly imported in the grades of 46s or coarser could carry with 
them up to 10 percent of 48s. Granted that the proponents of this 
measure say that is necessary merely for administration of the 
appraisals, it means, as an extreme, under the figures given here by 
the carpet people as to their potential uses, that a figure up to and 
in excess of 15 million pounds of such 48s could be admitted duty free. 

Certainly from the testimony here it is obvious that the carpet 
poo will crowd that fineness to the utmost possible degree permitted 
oy law, 

The point at issue is, however, that there has been too little con- 
sideration given in this hearing to this fact; that this is not just wools. 
of up to 46s in fineness but that a 10 percent tolerance of 48s is a 
distinct additional threat to the American producer. 

We are definitely concerned that the carpet people have shown 
the committee a slide and presented testimony here about how there 
used to be 80 or more named wools available to them in carpetmak- 
ing but that that number has now been reduced to 12. They have 
not presented testimony showing what this means in terms of volume 
of imports of those wools. They have not proved that the cut in 
the number of named wools available has meant a cut in volume of 
imports of named wools nor even if they could, would this be a sig- 
nificant factor when they have been testifying that they are changing 
their methods of carpetmaking to use finer improved wools. How- 
ever, our own investigations would lead us to believe that they have 
been able to import from the named wools available in the 12 cate- 
gories left, as much named wool as either their industry needs or as 
they previously imported. 
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In the attempt of Government and our industry to increase pro- 
duction of wool in the United States under the terms of the Wool 
Act which calls for such inerease both for the national economy and 
the requirements of national defense, we have seen over the past 10 
years a marked increase in production of wools in the grades which 
would be covered by this bill. At this time we would like to point 
out that with no tariff protection on wools in a grade 40s and 
coarser, there has been no incentive to produce these wools and if this 
Congress were to raise that level to 46s and 48s they would be destroy- 
ing any incentive for the production of wools in these grades we 
now produce. 

The description by the carpetmakers of the qualities they want in 
wools today, now that they are using the higher grades, fits almost 
entirely into the very description of the fleece wools we produce in the 
United States for hand-knits, where resiliency, fullness, soundness and 
length of staple are important. Gentlemen, there just is no logical 
reason to differentiate between some wools produced in this country 
and the wools proposed to be imported under H. R. 12227. 

We again state that this committee must take into consideration the 
actual admission of the carpetmakers that their volume is up, that 
they are setting records in production, and that they have a record 
consumer demand. 

They have said forthrightly that their real need is tariff protection 
against imported manufactured items. They have made one of the 
best cases we have seen on the need for this committee to approach 
the whole problem on the principle we have enunciated as the precedent 
to be considered in this case of need for protection of the wool industry 
at every stage from producer to the manufactured article. 

Now to return to my prepared statement : 

Last spring we supported the Textile Workers Union of America, 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, and other organiza- 
tions in their plea for an increase in the tariff on woolen textiles in any 
year when such imports exceed 5 percent of our average annual 
domestic production for the preceding 3 years. This reservation in 
the Geneva Trade Agreements has been invoked by President Eisen- 
hower. 

If foreign imports of carpets are adversely affecting the domestic 
carpet industry, then we also pledge our cooperation in helping them 
secure an increase in the tariff on carpets, a quota, or both. Certainly 
that is a solution which will aid the carpet industry and provide addi- 
tional employment in American mills without adversely affecting any 
segment of the domestic wool industry. : 

The contention of the proponents of this measure that it will not 
adversely affect American producers cannot be proved by any figures 
based on today’s production. Their contention that they cannot use 
American wool for the same purpose they desire to import these cheap 
wools, appears fallacious when they are already using improved wools. 

We believe forthrightly that an honest, unbiased appraisal of the 
situation in these two regards, and that only, will give this committee 
and the Congress sufficient. information upon which to base their 
decision. We, therefore, earnestly and sincerely request that this 
subcommittee make no report on this bill until they have received and 
studied the results of the Department of Agriculture’s scientific deter- 
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mination of similarities and differences on the wools involved under 
this bill and domestic wools, and until they receive the Department’s 
analysis of American production i in this category by quantity. 

We further pledge that if the committee will do this we shall work 
in every way possible with the Department of Agriculture to speed 
those proceedings and we here and now request that the car petmakers 
lend their cooperation to this project. 

In the meantime, we stand willing and ready to join hands with the 
carpet people in seeking immediate relief from their real problem, 
which is importation of their finished product, through Tariff Com- 
mission action, executive department action, or another appearance 
before this committee seeking, this time, a realistic solution to their 
plight. 

Mr. Boges. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Breckenridge, I take it that these estimates on 
page 4 are the estimates of the production of wools not finer than 46s / 

Mr. Brecxenripce. Yes. They are estimates of the production of 
wools which are being considered in this bill. 

Mr. Morrison. And that is between 40s and 46s? 

Mr. Breckenrince. That is right. I am not positive whether the 
10-percent tolerance of 48s is included in these figures or not. It is my 
impression that 10 percent is not included in this. 

Mr. Morrtson. The 10-percent tolerance has to do with the content 
of packages of imported wool that can be finer than 46s ? 

Mr. Brecxenrince. I understand that. Therefore, I think that 10 
percent is given no credence in these figures. 

Mr. Boges. I wonder if you would tell the committee how much of 
the total domestic supply of wool is produced by the domestic wool- 
growers. 

Mr. Breckenriper. Our production is in the neighborhood of 250 
million pounds, and I believe our consumption is around 600 million 
pounds. That would be 250 million of 650 million pounds used if pro- 
duced domestically. 

Mr. Bocas. Roughly one-third ? 

Mr. Breckenrmer. In round figures; yes. 

Mr. Morrison. Now, these figures for 1945, 1946, and 1947 of 6 
million pounds of these wools—and I am not sure how you make an 
allowance for the 48s, but forgetting that 

Mr. Breckerriee. I think the 48s have have been forgotten in the 
figures. 

Mr. Morrison. Forgotten by being included ? 

Mr. Breckenriner. I do not think | they are there. 

Mr. Morrison. Now, the Tariff Commission report I have here, and 
I guess the one to which you refer, shows production on the basis of 
the 1946 breakdown of about 5.8 million to 7.7 million pounds of 40s to 
48s. I am wondering how you get these bigger figures for 1945, 1946, 
and 1947 than would be involved in the Commission’s estimate. 

Mr. Brecxenripcr. These figures, sir, came from the records of the 
Towa, Minnesota, and South Dakota Wool Growers Association. They 
were given to me by Mr. Carl Madasdy, and I cannot say how he 
arrived at the figures other than to assume he took them from his 
records. Whether Mr. Brown can answer that question or not I am 
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not sure. I would like to refer it to him because I cannot answer the 
source of the figures other than what I just have. 

Mr. Brown. If I may answer that question, I believe that the figures 
he has read are the figures submitted solely by the organization that 
handles the three States of Iowa, South Dakota, and Minnesota, and 
they are his records. I do not think they are anyone else’s records. 

Mr. Morrison. Is it not true that in these States where sheep are 
grown, primarily with a view to supplying lamb and mutton for the 
meat market rather than to the production of wool, a higher percentage 
of the sheep are of those kinds that yield coarse wools than in Texas 
and the West. 

Mr. Brown. No; I do not think that is quite accurate, either. To 
be sure, the increase in those three States has been marked, but I think 
vou would find the same increase, or a figure very close to that, even 
in the State of Montana. Certainly you would find it in the State 
of West Virginia. I think you would find it even greater so in the 
State of Idaho. There is a marked trend to the lower and coarser 
wools. Thirty-five years ago it would have been a matter of easy con- 
cern to go to the State of Montana to pick that State out and have little 
difficulty in buying all the finer and half-blood wool you wanted to 
buy. Today you would have great difficulty going into Montana and 
buying any quantity of half-blood wool and very little fine wool. 

Mr. Morrison. I was just thinking of the realism of these estimates 
based upon Iowa, South Dakota, and Minnesota as the basis for esti- 
mating the amounts of these wools domestically produced in the United 
States, 

Mr. Brown. I think probably those figures are quite accurate. They 
represent a cross-section of the wool that were received by that or- 
ganization for those years, and as you see, the amount of wool that 
has been handled has gradually increased. But, as I have said, even 
in the State of West Virginia last year the amount of wool that we 
are discussing would be, I think, in excess of 8 percent. 

Mr. Morrison. Is it your understanding that these figures do not 
include the 48’s? 

Mr. Brown. No. It is my understanding they could include the 48s. 

Mr. Morrison. Do you know whether domestic carpet manufac- 
turers have ever used domestic wool in the last 10 or 20 years? 

Mr. Brown. It is my opinion they have. 

Mr. Morrison. In what circumstances do you suppose they would 
use domestic wool when they can get imported unimproved wools and 
wools not finer than 40s duty free? 

Mr. Brown. I think they would buy them if they are cheaper. 

Mr. Morrison. Is not the price of the domestic wools usually higher 
than the prices of imported wools by the amount of the duty, and has 
that been true over the past 5 or 6 years? 

Mr. Brown. Perhaps. During the past several years that has not 
necessarily been true. Our domestic wools have been greatly depressed 
and were considerably below the level of foreign wools. 

Mr. Morrison. When was that? 

Mr. Brown. During the past several years. 

Mr. Morrison. The prices here have been less than the foreign 
prices, plus the amount of the duty ? 

Mr. Brown. That is what I mean. 
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Mr. Bocas. Let me interrupt. Why would not the carpet manu- 
facturers buy the wool? 

Mr. Brown. I do not know. 

Mr. Boces. You mean this wool has been available all along? 

Mr. Brown. This wool has been available in the United States for 
the last 2 years at a lower price than the foreign wools which were 
available. 

Mr. Boees. How much of it is available? 

Mr. Brown. Well, we have had all domestic wools available in this 
country at a lower figure than foreign wools, even including the duty. 

Mr. Boees. Then, when the carpet manufacturers come before us 
and say there are not any domestic wools available that are suitable 
for their use, are they misrepresenting the facts? 

Mr. Brown. I am not a carpet manufacturer or a buyer for a carpet 
mill. I would assume if they can use unimproved wools such as they 
discuss, and crutchings, to the amount of 17 million pounds, we would 
have a modest volume of wool in this country that would be equal 
to it. 

Mr. Morrison. When you say the prices of domestic wools are not 
higher than the foreign prices by the amount of the duty, are you mak- 
ing allowance for the preparation differential that is referred to in the 
analysis of these wool prices? 

Mr. Brown. I would have to do some figuring on that. I think 
even so that has been the case during the last several years. It is not 
the case now, but it has been the case. We have been through a very 
serious textile depression and the price of wools in this country sank 
to a low compared to foreign prices. 

Mr. Morrison. In the last few years? 

Mr. Brown. In the last several years. 

Mr. Morrison. I think that is contrary to the Tariff Commission’s 
analysis of this matter. 

Now, the other question I want to ask is, do you think if the present 
treatment of wool is continued ; that is, if this bill is not enacted, the 
domestic carpet manufacturers would use appreciable quantities of 
domestic wools? 

Mr. Brown. We would like to have them do so. 

Mr. Morrison. If this bill is not enacted, what would be the cir- 
ae under which they would be motivated to use domestic 
wool ? 

Mr. Brown. I think that is a question that a carpet man would have 
to answer. The wools are here. We have wools for sale right now, 
and even for the next year. We have made sales during the past 
week or so that would be suitable for the carpet people, in my opinion. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, but would not the prices of the foreign wools, 
duty free—unimproved wools and wools not finer than 40’s—have to 
be as high as the duty paid prices of domestic wools in order for the 
carpet people to use domestic wools under those circumstances? 

Mr. Baw: I think many times we have domestic wools of a type 
here that would be quite comparable in price to that which they are 
importing. 

Mr. Morrison. You have a market for all of them, do you not, in 
the uses for which wools of any sort cannot be imported duty free? 

Mr. Brown. There is certainly a market for anything. We even- 
tually sell our wools to somebody if the price gets low enough. I 
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believe many times we have wools that would be entirely suitable to 
the carpet industry. 

Mr. Boees. The people who have just testified here, the papermakers’ 
felt people, have they bought any of this wool that you say the carpet 
people have not bought ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; we sell them. 

Mr. Boces. Apparently they have no problem if you have this wool 
available. 

Mr. Brown. We have wool available, but the requirements of some 
of the carpet mills are such it takes a good deal of handling sometimes 
to make wool available for them. They have very rigid requirements 
for the types of wool they use. 

Mr. Boces. How about the papermakers? Do they have the same 
rigid requirements / 

Mr. Brown. I thought that I was discussing them. 

Mr. Boces. You said the carpetmakers. 

Mr. Brown. I mean the papermakers. 

Mr. Boces. Then you have had no great demand from them, either ? 

Mr. Brown. They are consistent customers of domestic wool. 

Mr. Boces. I am talking about these grades covered in this bill. 

Mr. Brown. Yes: I am too. 

Mr. Boces. But you have a surplus now, or you did have for 2 years? 

Mr. Brown. I do not say that we have a surplus just because we 
have some available. We have made some sales to them. 

Mr. Boaas. I got the impression that there was a surplus for the 
last few years. 

Mr. Brown. No. During the past several years there has been more 
wool than we could sell. 

Mr. Boces. Would you not call that a surplus? 

Mr. Brown. I would call that a surplus. 

Mr. Boces. Yet neither the carpet manufacturers nor the paper- 
makers took the quantities of wool you had? 

Mr. Brown. The felt people have taken wool consistently. 

Mr. Byrnes. In what grades do your surpluses exist? All through 
the lot ? 

Mr. Brown. We had a commodity surplus of 175 million pounds 
that ran from fine to grade. 

Mr. Byrnes. What grade? 

Mr. Brown. 36s to 40s. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you have that surplus continuing today ? 

Mr. Brown. We have a very small part of it. 

Mr. Byryes. Of what does that surplus primarily consist? 

Mr. Brown. Of 64s to 50s. 

Mr. Byrnes. The general impression created before the committee 
has been there has been a general world shortage, and I would assume 
that would affect the situation here. Is there something unusual about 
this wool that you have not been able to sell? Is there any reason 
why it has not been taken up by the users? 

Mr. Brown. No. Yes, a reason of price. 

Mr. Boaes. Let us get that straight now about price. How do you 
determine the domestic price? I understand the woolgrower is sub- 
sidized; is that correct? 

Mr. Breckrnrimer. Yes. 
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Mr. Boecs. You have a compensatory payment plan; is that the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Brecxenriper, I think it is called an incentive payment plan, 
the revenue of which comes from the tariff on imported wool and wool 
manufactures. 

Mr. Boces. It is a guaranteed price, is it not, to the grower? 

Mr. Brecxenripcre. Not per se. In other words, there is an incen- 
tive level which has been for 2 years established at 62 cents. That 
does not mean that every grower gets 62 cents for his wool. 

Mr. Boees. Was that based on the parity formula, or what? 

Mr. Breckenrivce. The purpose of the act is to encourage the pro- 
duction of 300 million pounds of wool, grease basis, here in this coun- 
try. And the incentive level has been set at a figure which it is hoped 
willdothat. The limit, I believe, is 110 percent of parity. 

Mr. Boggs. Is the incentive level at the moment above the market 
price ? 

Mr. Breckenringe. Yes. 

Mr. Boees. What determines the market price ? 

Mr. Breckenrier. The demand, I would say, determines the mar- 
ket price; that is, what the buyer is willing to pay. 

Mr. Boces. The woolgrower gets a direct payment from the Gov- 
ernment; is that correct? 

Mr. Breckenriper, At the end of the marketing year; yes. 

Mr. Boges. He gets a direct payment ? 

Mr. Breckenriner. Yes. 

Mr. Boces. He has sold the wool at some figure below the incentive 
price; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brecxenripcr. Yes; and he sells his wool for all that he can. 

Mr. Boees. He sells it at the market price ? 

Mr. Breckenriner. Yes; and tries to get all he can because his in- 
centive payment is based on the price for which he sells his wool. 

Mr. Boees. As long as he, as a group, has not produced more than 
300 million pounds per annum, then the group and the individuals 
are eligible for the incentive payment; is that correct ? 

Mr. Breckenrinee. Yes. 

Mr. Boees. Why would not this market price be compatible to what- 
ever foreign competition you might have? 

Mr. Brecxenriner. I might give you some of the reasons, sir. 

The domestic mills, by and large, have been the only customers for 
domestic wool. In other words, it has not been privewise possible to 
export wool, at least in any volume. The domestic mills have been, 
as Mr. Brown stated, in a deplorable condition financially due, I 
think, at least in great part, to the imports of foreign materials. They 
have, therefore, not been in a position financially to pay as much for 
wool as they might otherwise be. 

There has also been in the form of a Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stockpile a psychological deterrent to the wool market, which I 
think has been used perhaps as a greater threat than it may actually 
be, but it has had a definite psychological effect on the market and the 
market has therefore been lower than it normally would be. 

The stockpile is approximately half gone at this time. The psvcho- 
logical threat T think still exists, however. 
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Mr. Boees. What then accounts for this tremendous increase in the 
use of synthetics by the carpet industry? Are synthetics preferable to 
wool ? 

Mr. Breckenniper. I think there is certainly a place for synthetics. 
I would not say that synthetics are preferable to wool as a general 
statement; no, sir. I do not suppose you would expect me to say that. 

Mr. Boces. I would not quite expect you to say that. 

Mr. Breckenripee. If you care to, I would like to amplify that 
statement. . 

Mr. Boaes. Let me put my question in another way: In the light 
of the fact there has been a very large increase in the use of synthetics, 
do you feel that this increase constitutes a threat to the wool industry ! 

Mr. Breckenrinee. | think, yes; it is a potential threat to the wool 
industry. I think the fact that in the last year the consumption of 
wool has increased, I think on the average of some 12 percent, shows 
the threat is not as much as we thought it to be a year or so ago. 
I think that the efforts on the part of the people who handle wool, 
and I mean the producers and the mills, to make the wool fiber better 
and better in the fields where synthetics make their claims of being 
better, has helped to stop the inroads of synthetics. 

Mr. Boses. Soe are talking about the whole field of fabrics rather 
than exclusively directing your remarks to carpets / 

Mr. Breckenriper, Yes. I think probably the remarks would ap- 
ply to carpets equally well. 

Mr. Boges. That was the next question that I was going to ask, 
whether or not in the last several years there has been an increase or 
a decrease in the amount of synthetics going into carpet manufacture. 

Mr. Breckenrin¢e. I am not sure that 1 can answer that question. 
I know there has been a 17-percent increase in the use of wool carpets 
in the last year. Percentagewise, as regards the synthetics, I think 
that you have to ask somebody that knows more about the situation 
than I. 

Mr. Boees. There was also quite an increase in the use of cotton 
in the making of carpets. 

Mr. Breckenriver. I would assume, sir, you would be a good au- 
thority on that. 

Mr. Boggs. I am not an authority at all. 

Mr. Breckenripcr. At least, I would assume that you are fully 
cognizant of it. 

Mr. Boees. I am not an authority on anything. I do know that 
there has been a considerable increase. 

Mr. Breckenriner. That is right. 

Mr. Boees. The carpet manufacturers maintain that their domestic 
supplies are not adequate or available—and whether or not their in- 
formation is correct, I do not know—but they have told the committee 
that, and if they feel they cannot get an ample supply from abroad, 
they will continue to move into the synthetic field, and if so, it would 
seem that everybody would lose. 

Mr. Breckenripce. My point is, sir, that the wools are available 
to the carpet people at a price, and that the difficulties the carpet 
people find themselves in can best be alleviated by an increase in the 
tariff against imported carpets rather than decreasing the tariff on 
the available supplies of wool which they can use. 


Mr. Boaes. That is all. 
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Mr. Morrison. The figures I have here as estimates indicate that 
the domestic consumption of wools not finer than 46s runs from about 
26 million to 30 million pounds annually. Since these unimproved 
wools and wools not finer than 40s are now imported duty free for use 
in the manufacture of carpets, I do not see how there is a possibility 
of domestic manufacturers of carpets buying domestic wools unless 
the prices abroad of these wools that are available to them duty free 
would be higher than the prices of domestic wools by something like 
the amount of the duties. 

Mr. Brecxenrinee. I think it goes without saying that manufac- 
turers will buy their raw materials wherever they can get them the 
cheapest. However, as I understand the history of the tariff acts, 
tariffs were placed on commodities for the protection of domestic 
producers and domestic labor against the cheaper imports of more 
cheaply produced commodities and materials in other countries. And 
if we continue that theory, it seems to me the wools intended to be 
covered in this act are produced in this country and therefore under 
our theory of tariffs should continue to be protected, and that the 
protection of the carpet people should come in an increase in the tariff 
on the imported finished products. 

Mr. Morrtson. What I am asking, though, is this: Since the 
domestic consumption of wools of these grades in uses for which for- 
eign wools are not now imported duty free greatly exceeds the domestic 
production even according to these revised figures, why does not the 
duty fully protect the woolgrowers now ¢ 

Mr. Brecxenripeer. I think the answer there goes again to the fact, 
as has been stated, the profits of the carpet mills have been below aver- 
age, the profits of apparel wools are below average, and those folks are 
not in position, because of imports of fabrics and carpets from other 
countries, to pay the cost of the raw materials. 

Mr. Morrison. If the woolgrowers are fully protected, what is your 
interest in this bill ? 

Mr. Breckenrivce. Our interest is this, our wool is sold only do- 
mestically, and if the carpet people or any other segment of the manu- 
facturing industry is allowed to bring in wools from abroad, that 
will over a period of years adversely affect our domestic market be- 
cause they will not be buying our wool. 

Mr. Morrison. Is it not true that enactment of the bill would only 
affect the protection of the domestic woolgrowers if they supplied a 
market that would be supplied by imports if this bill were enacted ? 

Mr. Brecxenriper. If the carpet people can bring in wools that 
are described under this bill without paying the duty, they will have 
a 15- to 17-cent per pound advantage over the other buyers in this 
country, and it appears to us that they therefore would be in a posi- 
tion to provide unfair competition to the other users of the wool 
in this country. 

Mr. Morrison. So that your view of the case is that this bill should 
be opposed in the interest of the other users and not of the wool- 
growers? 

Mr. Breckenripce. We feel that all of the industry should be pro- 
tected; yes, sir. Our interest, too, is in seeing that wools which are 
produced in this country are not subject to competition with cheaper 
producing imports from other countries without tariff protection. 
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Mr. Boees. Of course, that is what is happening to the cotton 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Morrison. That is all. 

Mr. Boees. Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Breckenridge, turn to page 4 of your statement, 
please. I am still confused about what. the figures mean. What are 
the figures for volume? Are they pounds? 

Mr. BreckEenripGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin. Pounds of what? 

Mr. BrecKeNRIDGE. Grease wool. 

Mr. Martin. Mr, Morrison asked a question which indicated produc- 
tion of 6,150,000 pounds of these 40s to 48s in 1946. Is that what this 
is¢ Are these pounds of wool in the 40 to 48 group? 

Mr. Breckenriner. That is the total volume of wool handled by the 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa association. 

Mr. Martin. Then this does not represent production in 1946 in the 
40 to 48 bracket? 

Mr. Breckenrivce. If they handled 6 million pounds of wool, 0.035 
percent were wools covered under this bill. 

Mr. Martin. That would be thirty-five one-thousandths of 1 percent 
of the 6 million pounds in the 40 to 48 bracket. You agree with Mr. 
Brown this covers the 48s? Is that not what you said, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. I cannot answer on the 48s. I think without adequate 
figures it would be difficult to answer. 

Mr. Martin. You mean these figures are not adequate on which you 
are basing your case 

Mr. Brown. Yes, but the figure could be even larger than that. It 
all depends how wool is graded to determine how much: is 40s and how 
much 46s and soon. There has to be a 10 percent allowance for bring- 
ing in 48s. 

Mr. Martin. You are not at all sure what these figures mean; are 
you! 

Mr. Brown. They will reasonably reflect the amount of 48s and 
below, yes. 

Mr. Martin. In these three States? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, the amount handled by this organization. 

Mr, Martin. You refer to the possible use of the carpet industry of 
skirts and britch and crutehings. What happens to those products 
now? Ifthe carpet industry does not use them; who does? 

Mr. Brown. They are sold to woolen mills and worsted mills. 

Mr. Martin. Sold by whom? 

Mr. Brown. By dealers; they are resold by mills. 

Mr. Martin. Who pulls off these crutchings or britches or whatever 
they are? 

Mr. Brown. For the woolen mills it is done by the scourers. 

Mr. Martin. The farmer does not do it? 

Mr. Brown. No, the users. He does not do any sorting. 

Mr. Martin. You do not consider that is a part of his funetion in 
the economic arrangement ? 

Mr. Brown. Not: yet. 

Mr. Martin. What do you mean by “not yet” 

Mr. Brown. We have ideas in the future i some suc *h—— 

Mr. Martin. You mean it would be a good idea 

Mr. Brown. If it could be done, yes. 
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Mr. Breckenrince. Let me say there are some research efforts being 
made in this field to see w hether it is feasible to do that sort of thing, 
and there is some indication that it will be. 

Mr. Marrtn. On page 8, Mr. Breckenridge, you refer to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. You say, “they have already started action in 
an endeavor to make such a study.” Could you give that wee bit more 
precisely? Does that mean some clerk has been ‘thinking of making a 
recommendation, or what does it mean ? 

Mr. Breckenripcr. I think the Department would be in a better 
position to answer how far they have gone than I. 

Mr. Marty. You have not any idea as to the status of the project ? 

Mr. Brecxenrinee. I know it has been only recently instigated. 

Mr. Marvin. It has been instigated, you say ? 

Mr. Breckenrince. I will put it this way. It was only recently 
requested, and how far they have gone I am sure I do not know. The 
reason we have waited as long as we did to ask for the investigation 
was the questions that I mentioned we asked the carpet people as to 
why they did not use domestic wools, They never gave us an answer, 
although they said they would, so we decided we would have to find 
out scientifically answers for ourselves. 

Mr. Martin. Did you state you thought the enactment of this bill 
would result in the carpet m: inufacturers of the United States bid- 
ding up the price of wools abroad ? 

Mr. Breckenripce. They would be in a position to buy these wools 
without paying any duty on them. 

Mr. Marri. My question is, Would the operations raise the prices? 
Is that your teacher? 

Mr. Brecxenrincr. By virtue of the fact that they were an addi- 
tional factor in the n market it might raise the prices some. 

Mr. Martin. You do not know whether it would or not? 

Mr. Breckenriwcr. No. Where you have more demand the price 
usually goes up, supply being equal. 

Mr. Marrry. If the price of wool goes up in foreign countries, does 
not the price go up in the United States absent any change in the 
tariff ? 

Mr. Brecxenripee. That is a very general statement, sir, and I do 
not know that we can answer that. 

Mr. Martin. Is that any more general than your statement that the 
price of these wools would go up if the manufacturer had these wools? 

Mr. Breckenrmcr. Not any more general. I do not know if that can 
be answered. 

Mr. Martin. Did Mr. Brown state categorically that the world 
price was above the American price after allowance for such factors ? 

Mr. Brown. It even exists today. It has for the last 2 years and 
in some cases does today. 

Mr. Marrrn. That is all for me, thank you. 

Mr. Boees. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Breckenridge, the statement you quote at the 
bottom of page 4 and top of page 5 from the World Wool Digest, is 
it not true that the English classification is different from ours? 

Mr. Breckenripce. In what regard? 

Mr. Harrison. In the determination whether they are 40s or 42s 
or so on, 
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Mr. Breckenrince. I did not think so, sir. 

Mr. Harrtson. Then it is not true / 

Mr. Breckenrwce. That was not my understanding of it, at least. 

Mr. Harrison. As I understand it, you are much cone erned about 
the advantage this bill would give the carpet people over other buyers 
of wool? 

Mr. Breckenrm6e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Other than the wool-felt people, what users of wool 
have protested this bill ? 

Mr. BreckenripGe. Who have been here to testify before the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Breckenrier. None that I know of are here to testify before 
the committee. However, I think some have some ideas as to what 
they would do if the carpet people are given a special advantage. 

Mr. Harrison. They would ask for the same exemptions? 

Mir. Breckenniwer. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. Why do they not ask for the same exemptions the 
carpet people have now ? 

Mr. Breckenriner. I cannot answer that. I do not know what their 
reasons are. 

Mr. Harrison. You would think if they thought this would be a 
further advantage they would be here to say either amend this bill 
to include us or defeat it ? 

Mr. Breckenriwcr. They may be waiting a little while to come. 

Mr. Harrrson. Until after this bill is p: assed / 

Mr. Breckenripge. Yes. 


Mr. Harrtson. They waited how long to come to get the advantage 
the carpet people now have? 

Mr. Breckennrinée. I have not any idea. 

Mr. Harrison. It goes back about 100 years? 

Mr. Breckenrwer. Something like that. I think that goes to the 
theory that the wools on which the ¢ arpet peo pi »le originally were given 


duty-free entrance were those not produced in this country. 

Mr. Harrtson. You want to stand on your statement that the carpet 
people’s problem could be solved by purchases from the domestic 
market / 

Mr. Breckenriver. No, sir. If I made that statement—— 

Mr. Harrison. I understood you did. I did not think you wanted 
to leave that impression. 

Mr. Breckenriper. What I intended to say was that the carpet 
people’s problem could be solved by a further increase in the duty on 

the foreign importations of carpets. 

Mr. Harrison. All they have been getting is lower duty, is it not? 

Mr. BrecKENRIDGE. Certainly there have been reductions in the 
duty on imported carpets, and it has been through no efforts of the 
wool growers, I assure you. 

Mr. Harrison. And through no efforts of the carpet people, either ? 

Mr. Breckenriver. No. 

Mr. Harrison. Their efforts for increases generally result in further 
decreases ? 

Mr. Brecxenriver. That has been the history for some time. I 
hope it will not be the history from now on henceforth. 
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Mr. Harrison. And you did not want to leave the impression that 
the problem could be solved by purchases from the domestic market ? 

Mr. Brecxenripee. I did not mean to leave that impression. I 
believe they could use some of our wools. We believe they are using 
improved wools for blending which are comparable to wools we pro- 
duce here. 

Mr. Harrison. Why do they not use your wools, sir? 

Mr. Breckenripce. I think because they want to buy the wools 
they can get the cheapest. 

Mr. Harrison. I understood Mr. Brown to say a while ago that 
they could get it from you cheaper ? 

Mr. Breckenripce. There are some wools available. They have 
purchased some wools from the Commodity stockpile. 

Mr. Harrison. They certainly have not got it in for the domestic 
industry, have they? They have no resentment against the domestic 
industry or any desire to do anything harmful to it? 

Mr. Brecexnriner. Intentionally, no. 

Mr. Harrison. In fact, in the war against the synthetics, they have 
put on quite an advertising campaign urging the use of wools ? 

Mr. BreckEnrRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. These samples or swatches you brought in here, are 
these fabrics in commercial distribution ? 

Mr. Breckenrince. So far asI know, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. So far as you know, but do you know or not ? 

Mr. Breckenrince. I have no reason to believe they are not in com- 
mercial distribution. I am not a technical wool manufacturer, but 
I have seen fabrics I would say are just like them, I know Mr. Bishop, 
the man who gave us those swatches, I have seen him wearing a coat 
made of a material like one of them. 

Mr. Harrison. That are regularly made and sold ? 

Mr. Brecxenringe. So far as I know, yes. 

Mr. Harrison. The wools in these fabrics could have been used 
for carpets ? 

Mr. BreckenripcE. They are the same grade of wool we are discuss- 
ing under this bill. 

Mr. Harrison, Could they have been used for carpets? 

Mr. Brecxenrinee. That is one of the problems we would like to 
have answered scientifically by laboratory research as to whether 
there is an actual physical difference, or chemical difference, between 
the wool in those materials you have there and the wools used in car- 
pets traditionally, 

Mr. Harrison. And you do not know whether they could be used 
in carpets or not? 

Mr. BrecKkenRIDGE. I am not a carpetmaker or a wool manufacturer, 
so the answer is I do not know whether they could be used in carpets. 
We would like to find out whether there is a difference that makes one 
so that it can be and the other so that it cannot be used in carpets. 

Mr. Harrison. If I understand your statement on page 7, you say: 

All this legislation will do is enable them to buy cheaply produced foreign 
wools now being used by foreign manufacturers and which if they come into 
this country will be in direct competition with the American sheep industry. 
They are coming in the country now, are they not? They come in duty 
free in the form of finished Belgian imports? 
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Mr. Breckennripce. Yes, sir. And that is the rest of our program. 
We would like to see them coming in with a higher tariff. 
Mr. Harrison. That is all. 


Mr. Bocees. Thank you. I will ask Mr. Bicknell to return at 2 
o’elock. 

Before adjourning, our distinguished colleague, Mr. Hagen of Cali- 
fornia, who has been here this morning, has asked permission to file 


a statement for the record. Without objection it is so ordered. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HoN. HARLAN HAGEN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 14TH 
CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 


Gentlemen, my principal purpose in appearing before you is to submit a state- 
ment of opposition to the enactment of H. R. 12227 which I sincerely feel would, 
if adopted in its present form, do serious damage to the producers of wool in 
my congressional district in California. In my judgment, the legislation in ques- 
tion is in the nature of class legislation in that it repeals a tariff restriction solely 
for the benefit of a selected segment of the wool-processing industry. It is my 
further understanding that it is in contravention of the intent of Congress in 
approving the so-called Wool Act of 1954, the enactment of which was premised 
on an abandonment of attempts to change the tariff structure with respect to 
foreign raw wool imports. 

The balance of my statement consists of a letter dated December 31, 1956, 
addressed to me by Dr. Earl L. Butz, Acting Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, in response to specific questions relating to this legislation which I 
addressed to him. Also submitted by me for inclusion in the record is an excerpt 
from hearings on S. 2911 before the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
on February 19, 1954. I ask that this letter and such excerpt be inserted in the 
record at this point, and I wish to conclude by thanking you for your courtesy 
in permitting me to testify by filing this statement after formal closure of these 
hearings. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D. C., December 31, 1956. 
Hon. HARLAN HAGEN, 


House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAGEN: This is in response to your request of December 17 
for answers to questions in regard to H. R. 12227. This proposed legislation 
would permit duty-free importation of wools through 46s (with a tolerance of 10 
percent not finer than 48s in each lot) for specific uses, principally for the manu- 
facture of carpets and other floor coverings. 

The carpet industry at present is permitted duty-free importations of “unim- 
proved wools” and all other wools not finer than 40s. While world supplies of 
these wools may appear to be somewhat limited (there is no current surplus wool 
of either carpet or apparel types), import data indicate that the quantities avail- 
able to the United States are quite flexible from year to year dependent to a large 
extent on the demand in this country. 

The questions which you referred to are repeated and discussed below. 

What is the Department’s position on H. R. 12227? 

The Department is opposed at this time to any legislation which would further 
reduce import duties on raw wool. 

It may be recalled that the National Wool Act of 1954 was passed as an al- 
ternative to increasing import duties on raw wool. In the course of the hearings 
on 8. 2911 (the National Wool Act of 1954) the Department gave the Congress 
the assurance that the administration had no intention of disturbing the existing 
wool tariff during the life of this program. (See attached excerpts from Senate 
hearings on S. 2911.) We believe that the assurance given by the Department 
had a very important bearing upon the action taken by Congress in enacting into 
law the National Wool Act of 1954. It is our belief that the administration should 
do all that is within its power to live up to this commitment. 

How could enactment into law of H. R. 12227 possibly affect the Depart- 
ment’s wool program? 

The Department’s chief concern in regard to H. R. 12227 is that its ultimate 
effect may be much broader in scope than anticipated by the bill. The proposed 
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legislation would grant preferential tariff treatment to one segment of the in- 
dustry, while various other segments have not become reconciled to or come to 
any agreement with respect to the necessity of granting special privileges to the 
carpet industry. Unless these opposing views can be compromised, a considerable 
amount of uncertainty will be injected into the domestic wool market. Uncer- 
tainty in the market place with a prevalent threat that the present level of tariff 
protection may be lost will, in our opinion, impart a lesser degree of confidence 
to the woolgrower in the future of his industry and thereby tend to nullify the 
purposes of the Department’s incentive wool program. 

The major consideration in a problem of this nature, of course, is to determine 
how important the domestic production of a given commodity is to our overall 
economy and national security. This determination was set forth in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 and again in 1954. One of the major objectives set forth in 
the National Wool Act of 1954 is to achieve a minimum production goal of 300 
million pounds of shorn wool for strategic purposes and the economic security 
of the Nation. The current production level is at about three-quarters of the 
established goal and represents about one-third of the total annual consumption. 

The incentive wool program is new. Sufficient time has not elapsed to prove 
that it is a good alternative to increased tariffs. We believe that it is a good 
program which will be of mutual benefit to both producers and consumers of wool. 
The successful operation of this program should not be placed in jeopardy. 

But, domestic production of wools 46s and below is insignificant. Why 
does the Department object to the removal of duties of these wools, shall we 
say for other than pyschological reasons? 

While the Department’s figures based on 1946 production do not indicate any 
large domestic production of wools of 46s or below, it should be recognized that 
in some areas the quantities of low crossbred wools produced have increased in 
recent years. We believe that the industry should explore the possibility of 
using some domestic wools for carpet mannfacture. 

Would it not be more profitable for domestic growers to produce finer 
grades of wool in areas where low crossbreds are now produced? 

The grower receives a major part of his income from the sale of lamb and 
mutton. Low crossbred wools will continue to be produced and possibly in in- 
creasing quantities because crossbred lambs are better feeders and generally 
bring a premium in the market. 

The available supplies of carpet wools have declined and much of current 
production is grown behind the Iron Curtain. Do you think that the carpet 
industry, under these circumstances, is justified in requesting preferential 
tariff treatment? 

The Department estimates world production of carpet wool (named wools plus 
improved wools not finer than 40s) at around 1,130 million pounds, greasy basis, 
in 1956, an increase of about 17 percent over prewar. United States imports of 
these wools have about doubled since 1938. In 1955 our imports represented 
about 25 percent of the world production, an amount approximately equal to the 
total quantities produced behind the Iron Curtain. The supply situation in this 
eountry over the past year would not suggest any shortages of these wools. 

England, Belgium, Germany, and some other countries import wools of 
46s or finer duty-free and use them for manufacturing carpets. Shouldn’t 
the domestic carpet industry have this same privilege in order to compete 
with imported carpets? 

This situation is not unique to the carpet industry and this, no doubt, explains 
the great concern on the part of the woolgrower with respect to this legislation. 

Generally, the import duty on raw wool is offset by an equivalent specific im- 
port duty on wool manufacturers. An ad valorem import tariff rate on wool 
manufactures generally represents an equivalent advantage occurring to foreign 
manufacturers as a result of such things as cheap labor. 

United States imports of carpet wools have increased. The dollar has attracted 
imports and thereby reduced considerably the quantities of carpet wools avail- 
able to the western European countries. As a consequence, these countries have 
turned to the lower grades of apparel-type wools for carpet manufacture in some 
instances, including those produced within their own borders. 

Now the entry of the United States in the market for the lower apparel grades 
for the manufacture of carpets could result in a shift in trade for both these 
wools and the true carpet wools. It would appear that this would stimulate prices 
of both carpet wools and the lower apparel grades, It could be argued that this 
development would be of benefit to woolgrowers the world over. We doubt, how- 
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ever, that the carpet industry in this country has anticipated that this bill, if 
enacted into law, might become a catalytic agent stimulating world wool prices. 

The fact that carpet manufacturers apparently have not imported dutiable 
wools for carpet manufacture or used domestic wools for blending operations 
would tend to indicate that no shortage of carpet wools exists at the present time. 

Has the Department any research study on the characteristics of imported 
carpet wools? 

Yes. The Department has been attempting to obtain samples of foreign wools 
to study their characteristics in order to determine their grade and to establish 
an improved grade classification for foreign wools. We have not been successful 
in obtaining adequate samples from the industry. While we have obtained some 
samples through our Foreign Agricultural Service, we have not yet obtained as 
many as we need to make an adequate evaluation of foreign carpet wools which 
are imported into this country. 

Is the Department continuing to study these wools? 

Yes. 

A copy of this letter is being forwarded to the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Customs, Tariffs, and Reciprocal Trade Agreements of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

We hope that this information will be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 
Baru L. Bourz, Acting Secretary. 

Copies to Bureau of the Budget, chairman of the Subcommittee on Customs, 
Tariffs, and Reciprocal Trade Agreements, House Committee on Ways and Means. 


EXCERPTS FROM HEARINGS ON S. 2911, RetatTIne TO COMMITMENT THAT TARIFF ON 
Woot Wovutp Not Be CHANGED 


Mr. Riziey. * * * At the outset, I wish to make clear that the provisions of 
this bill would authorize a program which differs in a few respects from that 
contemplated in the President’s agriculture message of January 11, 1954. These 
provisions have been reviewed with the President and I am authorized to State 
that the program reflected in the bill is acceptable to him. 


* * * * * * * 


4. The program would be self-financing. The tariff established to protect 
the domestic industry would be continued. Payments to growers and reimburse- 
ments to CCC for the payments would be limited to an amount equivalent to a 
portion of the duties and thereby the tariff would be used to maintain the 
economic position of the industry as originally designed. [Italic supplied.] 

5. The usual relationship between domestic and world prices of wool and wool 
products would be maintained. The competitive position between domestic and 
imported wools and between wools and other fibers would not be affected. 


* ok * * * * = 


Senator Barrett. As I understand from your statement it is the intention of 
the Secretary or the President to maintain the tariff at the present levels, then 
of course foreign imports could hardly go much below the present levels. 

Mr. IMAsScHE. Because the price would be the world price plus the tariff. 

Senator Barrett. That is right. So you do have some protection as far as 
the tariff is concerned. 


* * ba * * * > 


Senator Barrett. Might I ask Mr. Rizley one question? In your statement 
you say the tariff established to protect the industry would be continued. I 
assume by that you meant the present tariff of 25144 cents would be continued? 

Mr. Rizziey. That is correct. 

Senator Barrett. During the life of this program? 

Mr. Rrztry. That is correct. 


* * * * x > 


Senator Barrett. The members of the industry who have talked to me about 
this legislation over the past few months have always insisted that provision 
should be made in the bill that the tariff would not be disturbed while the pay- 
ment was in force and effect. The question I would like to ask you Mr. Willough- 
by, is this: Do you think that the industry would be satisfied with the assurances 
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given this morning by the Assistant Secretary that the administration has no 
intention of disturbing the existing tariff during the life of this program? 
Mr. WILLoUGHBY. I believe that is as far as we can go Senator. * * * 
(Source: Hearing before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, U. 8. 
Senate, 88d Cong., 2d sess., on S. 2911, February 19, 1954, pp. 7, 10, 30, 36, 55.) 


(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess.) 

Mr. Harrison. The subcommittee will come to order. Our final 
witness in this matter is Mr. Eliot Bicknell, of Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Bicknell, you have a prepared statement, sir ? 


STATEMENT OF ELIOT BICKNELL, WOOL BROKER, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Bickxnetu. Yes, I have, with a few additions, if I may. 

Mr. Harrison. Proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Bickneti. My name is Eliot Bicknell. I am a wool broker, 
and my place of business is at 146 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. I 
have been in the wool business since 1916, and during that time have 
tried to familiarize myself to the limit of my capacity with the various 
phases of the wool market. 

I wish to make it plain at the outset that I have no direct interest ; 
no monetary interest, that is, in this bill, nor am I affiliated with any 
of the groups of individuals that are supporting or opposing H. R. 
12227. Iam here today to urge passage for the bill, but I am doing 
so simply because I think the ears most constructive one, and 
have thought so for many years, having advocated it as an individual 
back in 1954. I made strong recommendations at that time that 48s 
and below should come in duty-free because they are not competitive 
with wool grown in the United States. This was before I had knowl- 
edge of the carpetmakers’ desire to supplement their supplies. I also 
think that H. R. 12227 is one of those rare measures which will do no 
injury to any segment of our business life. 

As I see it, H. R. 12227 simply extends a precedent, already in the 
law, in order that the domestic carpet industry may have access to 
a badly needed supply of carpet wool. The inability of the domestic 
manufacturers to get enough carpet wools to meet their needs in- 
evitably means a decline in the overall world use of wool. 

From the long-time point of view, any action or development which 
curtails the world use of wool is certain, sooner or later, to injure 
wool] producers as a class, no matter in which country they live. 

I have tried, for a number of years, to join with others who feel 
as I do in an effort to expand wool uses and to oppose developments 
which restrict the use of wool. I helped. to organize Wool, Inc., 
which is made up of dealers and brokers'in Boston and Philadelphia. 
Through advertising and other means we endeavor to stimulate con- 
sumer interest in wool products. We work with the Wool Bureau, 
which is the New York organization of the International Wool Secre- 
tariat, whose affiliations are in the free world, which is endeavoring 
to promote the consumption of wool, We are also cooperating with 
many wool promotional institutions, including the Wool Council, 
which is financed through Federal legislation enacted in 1954. That 
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also provided for Federal payments, taken from the tariff revenues 
on wool, to domestic producers. 

Since undoubtedly, the result of H. R. 12227 would be to increase 
the world consumption of wool, I am surprised at the opposition of 
the producers and affiliated groups. I can only conclude that they do 
not thoroughly understand the legislation, or that they are taking a 
somewhat reactionary attitude. 

The measure, in plain language, would allow the carpet industry 
to import wool up to 46s grade, containing not more than 10 percent 
of 48s grade, duty-free, for use in carpets. 

The duty-free entry of up to 46s also would apply to a few other 
uses: camel’s-hair belting, knit or felt boots, heavy fulled lumber- 
men’s socks, and press cloth, since these are on the same basis as rugs 
and carpets, so far as wool imports are concerned, in legislation now 
in effect, but these other uses have declined within recent years and 
are of no consequence in our discussion here today. 

Apparently, it is not understood clearly by the producers that, if 
the wool imported duty free for carpets is not used for the manufac- 
ture of carpets and rugs and is made into clothing, for example, the 
wool would have to pay the same duty as today; namely, 13 cents, 17 
cents, or 2514 cents per pound, depending upon the quality. 40s wool 
takes a 13-cent rate of duty; 44s takes a 17-cent rate, but the customary 
10-percent allowance for finer quality. The 2514-cent rate is ap- 
plicable to all the finer grades. Any impression that in some way the 
carpet mills could resell any wool in their possession, after getting it 
duty free, to any other trade for use other than carpets is completely 
erroneous. 

But the contention has been made that carpet wools are being trans- 
ferred to other uses without the payment of duty. In other words, 
the contention has been made that the law is being violated. 

The customs procedures, for the policing of carpet wools, are thor- 
ough and efficient. I put the rumors about the bootlegging of wool 
into the category of old-wives’ tales. Either these rumors should be 
brought out in the open and specific charges made, or no attention 
should be paid to them. The use of any substantial quantity of carpet 
wool, duty free, for purposes which should be duty paid, would re- 
— connivance between the carpetmakers and the customs service. 

oth criminal and civil penalty would be involved. From my know]l- 
edge of the wool industry, I think I can say categorically that there 
is absolutely nothing in the importing and handling of carpet wools 
to indicate any such connivance. 

Another matter which seems to be misunderstood is the provision 
in H. R. 12227 which says that not more than 10 percent of wool not 
finer than 48s may be allowed in each bale of wool imported as not 
finer than 46s. This corresponds to the provision in existing law that 
not more than 10 percent of wool finer than 44s may be allowed in each 
bale of wool imported as not finer than 40s. 

Since some wool finer than 40s will inevitably be found in any 
bale of wool, which generally speaking grades 40s, the tolerance 
provision gives the customs service leeway necessary in order to do 
their job. Otherwise, it would be impossible to import wools as 40s, 
since some wool finer than 40s would be in the bale. The tolerance 
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provision in H. R. 12227 is put there for the same practical reason as 
the tolerance provision now in the law. 

The domestic production up.to 46s amounts to very little; around 
1 percent, I believe. The cutoff point at 46s in H. R. 12297 is a safe- 
guard put in to assure the domestic producers that they will not be hurt 
by the bill. As a practical matter, I do not think they need this 
protection. It is well known that the United States does not produce 
carpet wools, and I see no indication that this country will produce 
carpet wools in the future. 

I am told that the growers say the emphasis on meat instead of 
wool is causing the producers to feel that more low quarter breeds 
are being raised, and that the available figures on the production of 
46s and below are in error and should be raised. 

Although I certainly am not qualified to speak as a sheepbreeder, 
it is my understanding that production for good lamb would tend 
toward the blocky type of carcass, exemplified by the Down breeds, 
Hampshire, Shropshire, et cetera, which all produce finer wool, ap- 
proximately 50s quality and finer. If there has been a movement on 
foot to increase the size of the carcass, and therefore the lowering of 
the quality of the wool to the 46s level, I doubt if it has made much, 
if any, headway during the last 20 years, and I doubt if it seriously 
will make much in the next 20 years. The Extension Service has tried 
hard—and I hope with success—to increase the quality of lamb and 
the size of the carcass, but I do not think this of necessity means a 
lowering materially of the quality of the wool. I have not seen 
evidence in the wool market indicating that flocks are changing from 
50s to 46s. If this contention is made I do not believe it is valid. Cer- 
tainly the figures we have available to substantiate this thought indi- 
cate that the slightly larger percentage of low quarter wool is con- 
fined to the small farm flocks throughout the United States. I do not 
think that the average farm grower throughout the United States is 
trying to raise coarser wool today. The claim is strange indeed for 
this alleged increase in low quarter production. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 1946 figures show the total of 
1.2 percent of Low Quarter, Common, and Braid; a figure which I 
think is completely representative. 

A study made by the editors of the second edition of the book Wool 
and the Wool Trade, published by the Wool Associates of New York 
Cotton Exchange, indicates the Low Quarter Blood production of 
shorn wool in the United States is 2 percent of the total, and the Com- 
mon and Braid production 1 percent, and supplements this observation 
by stating that the amount of Low Quarter, Common, and Braid wool 
produced in this country is almost negligible. These last figures are 
the highest estimated figures I could find. In this same volume it is 
interesting to note that a Quarter Blood is defined as 50/52s, which is 
the correct grade for the Quarter Blood. It is also important to note 
that this source of reference indicates the total Quarter Blood wool 
grown in the United States is 10 percent of the clip. It seems hardly 
possible it can be 10 percent Quarter Blood and 8 percent Low Quarter, 
when Low Quarter is defined as 46/48s or 48/46s, which are correct 
as actual commercial standards. The grades 48/50s, sometimes re- 
ferred to as Quarter Blood commercially, is a misnomer. This grade 
can be made, but it is relatively rare that customers ask for it. Cus- 
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tomers who buy Quarter Blood insist on 50s or 50-plus, En up 
to 54s. The inclusion of 48s, which is actually the high side of Low 
Quarter, means trouble for the seller. Low Quarter is all wool below 
50s down to 46s. It is customary to tell the grader, “Remember, keep 
that Quarter Blood on the high side. Everything below 50 throw out 
as Low Quarter.” 

In view of these facts, I do not think that further discussion of quan- 
tity is worth while. 

I do believe, however, that I should stress strongly the dishearten- 
ing fact that, in 1948, 208 million pounds of clean wool fibers from 
all sources were used in carpet and rug yarns on the woolen system, 
compared to 3 million pounds of other fibers. In 1955 the total amount 
of wool fibers used for carpet and rug yarns had shrunk to 133 million 
pounds, and other fibers had increased to 90 million pounds—about 
30 times as much. Thisis the trend that we want to reverse, and proves 
in my mind without a question of doubt that we must try to make wool 
available whenever we can, to anybody who wants it. 

I think the committee should realize that there are relatively few— 
6,000 to 9,000 would be a fair estimate—of real sheepmen in the United 
States whose main income is derived from wool and lamb. The bal- 
ance of the growers in the United States have small farm flocks, aver- 
aging between 35 and 40 head, approximately a bag of wool per farm, 
and sheep raising is of very minor importance in relation to their other 
agricultural efforts. These farms are located as far west as the 
Dakotas, and east to the Atlantic seaboard, and south to the gulf. 

You may be interested in the details and number of growers in the 
United States, based on figures in 1950, which I believe are approxi- 
mately correct for today, but perhaps they are somewhat smaller. 
There are only 4,000 sheepmen in the United States who have over 
1,000 head of sheep. There are 6,000 men who have between 300 and 
1,000. There are about 250,000 who have from 299 down to a few 
sheep. This substantiates my contention that the number of real 
sheepmen in the United States is small. Certainly no one would call 
a real sheepman one who owns, say, less than 600 head. 

Only in the range States and Texas is sheep raising done on a big 
scale. All of these larger owners, with possibly a few dozen excep- 
tions, are only interested in medium and fine wools. This legislation 
would not even in the remotest academic approach affect them. 

May I add here that the demand for Low Quarter in this country is 
indeed keen, and has been for the last few years. Paper feltmakers 
are very aggressive in buying the strong and long wool in this quality. 

I happen to have handled this year approximately 1,400,000 pounds 
of farm flock wools from the Dakotas eastward to the Atlantic. It so 
happened I received with these shipments some 15,000 pounds of Low 
Quarter which is about 1 percent. Obviously, the sample is too small 
to permit any sweeping conclusion to be made, but the figures I have 
given you, and any larger comprehensive samples from the overall 
indicated territory I have mentioned, plus the range States, and we 
must not forget to include the Willamette Valley in Oregon where 
Low Quarter and Braid wool is really grown in quantity, I believe, 
would produce virtually the same result. 

The Willamette Valley in Oregon is unique in the United States, and 
reminds me of the raising of carpet wool in the United States by the 
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Navaho Indians in the Southwest. Both conditions are unique and 
entirely unrepresentative of the country at large. 

A projection of figures for Iowa, Minnesota, and South Dakota 
cooperatives is not a prepan one. Every State in the Union from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canadian border to the gulf should 
be included. Every grower in the United States should be represented 
in these figures. It would be just as improper to take the wool out 
of the Willamette Valley and project it across the country and call 
it representative, or take the wool grown by the Navaho Indians and 
call it carpet wool and project that throughout the east. This would 
Re us two sets of fantastically incorrect figures. Therefore, if Low 

uarter is going to be figured, figure the whole country in, 

Incidentally, in arriving at this 8 percent figure, it is obvious to me 
that all wool below 50s is included and if a proper comparison was to 
be made, these wools should have been aaa straight as 46s with a 
10-percent allowance of 48s, but of course this would not give any- 
where near the 8 percent figure that is desired. 

I therefore reiterate that 8 percent is entirely too high, and I will 
stick to my original figures of 1 to 3 percent for wools 46s and below 
in the United States until fully authenticated rating reports prove 
otherwise covering every State in the Union. 

J have said that I see little prospect for injury to the domestic wool 
growers through the enactment of H. R. 12227. Over the long run, 
I think it will help them. As I do a very pleasant and satisfactory 
business with many small cooperatives, and in times past I have been 
closely associated with the National Wool Marketing Corp., you can be 
sure that if I thought this legislation would be really harmful to them, 
I would hesitate to come here. 

I am not as familiar with the arguments of another group opposing 
this bill, the paper feltmakers, as I am the arguments of the producer. 

However, it is interesting that the reasons of the feltmakers for 
opposing the legislation are diametrically opposed to those of the wool 
producers. 

The wool growers fear that the importation of additional quantities 
of wool for use in carpets will have a depressing effect upon domestic 
wool prices. Their opposition is not stated in those terms, but that 
is what it comes down to; otherwise they could not raise any valid 
opposition to H. R. 12227. 

The paper feltmakers fear that this bill will raise wool prices, or 
specifically the price of the wool] they need for their product. 

I do not feel that the paper felt manufacturers have any really 
serious cause for concern. I understand they use about 9 million 

ounds of 46s and below clean wool annually, some of which is raised 
in the United States; and this must be of the strong and long variety, 
which is very desirable from their standpoint. None of these wools 
go into the manufacture of carpets. There should not be serious 
competition for wool between the paper feltmakers and carpet manu- 
facturers if the carpetmakers had access to foreign wool up to 46s. 
This is the place for cooperation between these two groups. The 
types and styles needed are different. The paper feltmaker needs 
strong long wools with adequate felting qualities. The carpet man- 
ufacturer prefers nondescript, irregular, even tender wools are not 
objectionable, avoiding those having felting properties. 
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There are a few, perhaps 35 to 50 in the range of types, number 
of 111 to 172, some of which are popular. Each of these types is 
divided into six classifications of style; namely: AA, A, BB, B, C, 
and D. The three top classifications, namely: AA, A and BB, I be- 
lieve, would go to the feltmakers and the others to the carpet trade. 

Mr. Harrison. Let me interrupt you there with a question. Would 
it be possible to make that distinction in the law ? 

Mr. Bicxnett. In other words, specify—— 

Mr. Harrison. Specify it so there could be no room for any type of 
argument. In other words, the law as it is now, and as proposed, 
protects the wool producer from any possibility of this wool going 
into noncarpet purposes because it provides it must go into bond, and 
it therefore has to go into carpets unless there is collusion between 
the customer or the custom people and the wool carpet manufacturers. 
Therefore, the law as it is now and as it is proposed is full protection. 

But to close the door on any possible argument, could you frame 
the law so as to specify these types of carpet wool, not only by 40s 
and 44s, and so forth, but by these classifications that you are talking 
about now ¢ 

Mr. Bicxnetu. I presume that it could be done, but I believe the 
demand for these various styles and qualities by the papermakers 
and the carpet mills will correct itself. I have a long list, and I be- 
lieve the carpet people and the feltmakers could probably get into a 
pretty good agreement as to what types were suitable for each type 
of work. There are only a relatively few borderline types, in my 
opinion, where there would be any serious conflict. 

I think that I can bring that out a little bit farther on by showing 
that the feltmakers require a very special class, as you have already 
heard, of merchandise—long, strong, and free from vegetable matter. 
They are perfectionists insofar as their selection of wool is concerned, 
completely opposite from the carpet trade. I think automatically the 
thing will fall into its proper relationship after the thing gets started. 
You would have to have, I would think, some policing force to be 
sure that the ps as indicated were carpet types and the others were 

t 


for the paper fe ople. 

Mr. Pr chiisecan. You have to have that policing force now to deter- 
mine whether it is over 40s or not. 

Mr. Bicknewu. I am talking about if this bill went through. There 
might be a few conflicting types that might be close. The carpet 
mills would say, “I can use it and you can use it,” and there is a pos- 
sibility of conflict there. I do not think it is at all serious. 

I will point out by going into a little more detail as to the style. 
It seems to me it is the style of the wool that will automatically make 
this thing work out all right, or the lack of the style. 

The feltmakers are extremely careful about the selectoin of their 
wool. They need wool, long, strong and free of vegetable matter 
because of these 6 classifications in each grade, namely, 3 which could 
be designated as choice, super and good for the feltmakers, and av- 
erage, fair and inferior for the carpet mills. I therefore cannot see 
Speraaal conflict. 

urthermore, the feltmakers have 206 additional types to select 
from, which the carpet mills would never buy, as they are carding 
and preparing hoggetts, the felt types and the papermaking felt types. 
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I will not go into type numbers, but they are available in New Zealand 
type books. 
At this time I wish to mention that Bradford qualities are approxi- 


mately quality-quality finer than American qualities, and they are as 
ollows: 


Bradford American 

50 48s 

48/50s 46-48s 

48s or 468/50 46s or mixed 46s 
46s 48s 44s 46s 

46s 44s 

44s 46 4044s 

44s 40s 

40 36s 


_ Mr. Harrison. Mr, Breckenridge was mistaken on that this morn- 
ing when he said that there was no distinction between the English 
and the American. 

Mr. Bicknenu. I did not hear him make the statement, but if he 
made it I think he was. 

Mr. Harrison. He was quoting some article. 

Mr. Bicxneut. We buy wools here in America on a different classi- 
fication than they do abroad. 
_ Mr. Byrnes. I gather from what. you said that a New Zealand rat- 
ing of 48 would be 46 in America, so when a New Zealander was 


talking about 50s he would be talking about what we would refer to 
as 46s and 48s? 


Mr. Bickneu.. Right. 

At this same time I should mention for statistical purposes I have 
noticed that production figures over the world are in greasy pounds 
while consumption figures will frequently be given in clean pounds, 
and always remember that there is approximately 20 to 40 percent less 
of the equivalent clean wool as compared to the greasy weight. Some- 
times the interchange of these figures can result in an intentionally or 
nonintentionally colored statistical picture. 

The impression has been given here that some feltmakers and some 
carpet mills on the same day in the same market center in New Zealand 
would all be after the same lot of wool, As previously explained, they 
both do not want the same wool, and even if they did there are many 
other countries that may be bidding for that wool and it. might top all 
American buying and they then both will have to wait for another day. 
Remember the market can go down when America is buying and up 
when she is not. 

I think the buyers’ real cause for concern is to buy at the right time. 
This fall prices on 44s have gone up almost 18 cents and down recently 
about 6 cents. The feltmakers and the carpet trade are not necessarily 
even going to buy their own selected types at the same sale, One or 
both may be out of the market. 

I might interject the fact that carpet mills are really not particularly 
interested in the wool grown in the United States. They haven’t any- 
thing against them particularly, but they are odd lots of wool in the 
carpet trade. The amount of grade wool, which is approximately 
44s, is insignificant. in weight and a salesman approaching a carpet 
mill with a small amount of grade wool would not get too much of a 
reception. 
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Those wools could be sold, the better ones, to the paper feltmakers 
ata higher price. 

There has been a suggestion made that the scientific approach to 
the domestic wool fiber, in order to determine why the carpet mills 
cannot use the wools, should be made. I think any such investigation 
based upon that premise would be decidedly a waste of time. 

No one can predict with any degree of certainty what will happen 
pricewise in any foreign market, as there are so many other factors 
involved, which are more pertinent than American participation. 
Exchange rates, and the dominance of Bradford, the Continent, and 
the Iron Curtain countries in these markets is well known. With the 
exception of Argentina, since Korea, I have received cables indicat- 
ing that America was participating, but seldom, if ever, dominating 
any foreign market. 

I have the interest of the entire wool industry at heart; that includes 
all domestic consumers of wools, since these, in the last analysis, are 
my customers. I am surprised, therefore, to find so much opposition 
to a proposal which I believe to be quite constructive. If the industry 
or segments of it oppose 11 change for vague and hypothetical rea- 
sons, it will be difficult for us to take the action necessary to promote 
the consumption of wool, a marvelous fiber, as it should be promoted. 
I am hopeful then that this committee will act on the basis of the un- 
doubted need of the domestic carpet industry, and not. on the basis of 
shadowy fears, but adopt an attitude that will help all who need wool 
to get it. Only by such action can we insure a favorable position for 
wool. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. BickNnEuL. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. There are 1 or 2 items here that I would like to get 
a little information about. 

In the statement this morning by Mr. Breckenridge, a reference was 
made to the imports coming from New Zealand and the type of wool 
produced there. According to the figures that he uses from the World 
Digest the statement is made that 1 percent of the New Zealand clip 
is classified as 40s or coarser, but the bulk of the New Zealand wool 
entering the United States duty free, that is, for the manufacture of 
carpets, is made up of crutchings, or lots of fleecings finer than 40s. 

He goes on to say this: “With less than 1 percent of New Zealand’s 
460 million pounds of production of the carpet-wool type”—and he 
uses the 1 percent apparently from that statement in the Wool Di- 
gest—“that would amount to less than 414 million pounds. Still there 
were 16,900,000 pounds of New Zealand wool brought into the United 
States by carpetmakers in 1955 duty free.” 

Now, if they are only producing 444 million pounds in New. Zea- 
land of 40s or. coarser, how do we get in 16,900,000 pounds of New 
Zealand wool duty free under this section of the Tariff Act we are 
talking about as it presently exists? 

Mr. Bicxnenti. As I understand that stateement, he says cruteh- 
ings 

Mr. Byrnes. That is what the article says. 

Mr, Bickneti. Crutchings from fleeces finer than 40s. That, in my 
opinion, would put the crutchings in approximately a 40 quality. 
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You see, you take off the sole edge of the fleece. It is probably one of 
the lowest qualities you can take off the fleece. The fleece itself nat- 
urally would be finer. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do we have crutchings, or lots of fleece in this country ? 

Mr. Bickne ty. In a very minor degree. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do we not have the same relative percentage as they 
have in New Zealand? 

Mr. Bicxnety. I cannot tell you about the percentages in New 
Zealand because I am not qualified to answer. 

Mr. Byrnes. I mean the relationship. 

Mr. Bicxnewt. I cannot answer that. I can only say, it is not called 
crutchings here in the United States. It is called by another name. 
It is about 1 percent, and that is sometimes packed separately by the 
grower. It is a relatively small amount of the domestie production. 
It is called tag lots and stuff like that. 

Mr. Byrnes. I gathered from-this statement the feeling was the 
imports from New Zealand were certainly comparable to the domestic 
produced fiber. 

Mr. Brexwnet. I think that the percentage of 40s produced in the 
United States would be very, very small. Certainly it would not be 
one-hundredth of 1 percent, I would think. 

Mr. Byrnes. You made reference to the table of production and 
SS as collected from the States of South Dakota, Iowa, and 

finnesota for the years 1954, 1955, and 1956. As I understood it, 
your criticism of the use of those figures was that it was only a small 
sample as far as the United States production is concerned. Do those 
figures, however, seem to you reasonable as far as the production in 
those three States is concerned ? 

Mr. Bicxne.u. I think the figure is high for the reason that the 
48s are all included in those qualities. I think I know how they put 
up the figures. They put them up on the high side. I am sure that 
pera contains—and I cannot guarantee 1t—over half of the 48s. 

said in my testimony anything below a 50s quality is automatically 
thrown out in the low quarter. I think if you wanted to do it, it 
would be to grade the wools from every State, including those, and 
make them straight 46s as best they could do it, and take your 10 
percent of the 48s—— 

Mr. Byrnes. Your point is that the inclusion would throw the table 
way off as far as being representative of what we are dealing with in 
this legislation ? 

Mr. Bickne tu. It seems to me that it makes the figure much too 
high. Furthermore, I think that every State should be represented. 
I think all the range States should be put in too. They are wool- 
growers, regardless of whether they raise fine wool or not. 

Mr. Byrnes. I think we could all grant if one side uses 1946 figures, 
those do not give us much value today, and if the other side uses 
figures that go up to 48s and include a character of fiber that we are 
not particularly concerned with, except 10 percent—— 

Mr. Brcxnety. That is correct. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is not of much value either. 

Mr. Brcxne.u. That is right. 

Mr. Byrnes. I suppose we come down to the point so far as this 
committee is concerned that we have no accurate information as to 
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the amount of the domestie production of 44s and 46s. Would you 
come to that conclusion, that there is no reliable figure ¢ 

Mr. Bickne.u. I would want the authenticated grading reports, if 
such are available—and they are difficult to get—from every State. 
You cannot get it because a lot of States do not have representatives 
grading procedure. Estimates, I think, from the standpoint of breeds 
are very inaccurate. 

Mr. Byrnes. You mentioned that you handled this year 1,400,000 
pounds of fine flock wool. Does that mean that you have 1,400,000 
pounds of general wool and then sorted out ? 

Mr. Brckxne.u. No. I operated as a broker in a very small way in 
the Dakotas and on east to the Atlantic seaboard, and the wool that 
came in we made a check on to find out how much low quarter we had 
in those shipments, and that is the way it worked out. I do not think 
it is necessarily representative. It could be a little bit more or a little 
bit less. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you make a sorting after you get it ? 

Mr. Bicxneti. No. They do that in the country. It is a country 
grading. They throw the low quarter out as it comes along. 

Mr. Byrnes. Of the 1,400,000 that were shipped to you, there hap- 
pened to be in that shipment this 1 percent ? 

Mr. Bicxnett. Approximately. 

Mr. Byrnes. Of low quarters ? 

Mr. Bicxnetu. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. So that would not be indicative either ? 

Mr. Bickne i. I do not mean that I put it in as indicative at all, 
but I believe that is why the figure should be examined carefully, and 
if we could have more authentic ones we should have them. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Bicknell, are you familiar with foreign and 
domestic prices of wool? 

Mr. BickNneLL. We try to follow them in a general way, yes. 

Mr. Morrison. Do you know if the prices of domestic wool, making 
allowance for the preparation and differential, have been above for- 
c1gn prices in recent years by the amount of the duty? 

Mr. Bicknety. I would say the prices have been below because the 
domestic wool clip has been far under the price of foreign wools in 
the last year or two. 

Mr. Morrison. The duty is not effective in raising the prices of 
domestic wool ? 

Mr. Brcxnriu. In other words, comparable foreign quality wools 
have been very much more expensive than what you could buy on the 
domestic market; in other words, the domestic price has been lower 
than the foreign price. 

Mr. Morrison. You mean the price of domestic wool ? 

Mr. Bicxneti. That is right. 

Mr. Morrison. Well, now, there have been differences in these prices 
accounted for by differences in preparation, that is, it is said that 
the ene wools are usually skirted: to get more uniform quality of 
wool. 

Mr. Brcxnett. That is right. 

Mr. Morrison. Is the Sifferencs you speak of accounted for by that 
difference in preparation ? 

Mr. Bickxnetxi. Not entirely. I can give you a specific example. 
We happen to have some wool from South henieien on a duty-paid 
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basis, approximately 50’s quality, which would cost this season about 
$1.25, while the domestic quarter blood wool is available early in 
the spring from as low as 95 cents up to $1.05. It has now advanced 
to between $1.15 and $1.20. But the domestic clip was so much 
cheaper than the foreign wool, although the foreign wool being right 
here we could not sell it because there was the duty on it. 

I am trying to illustrate the relative cheapness of the current do- 
mestic clip as compared to foreign wool. 

Mr. Morrison. Was any part of that difference accounted for by 
the differences in preparation ¢ 

Mr. Bickneti. Yes. There are different figures on that, but it 
is commonly considered about 10 percent. If a domestic wool is.worth 
$1, you can pay $1.10 for foreign wool because of its better classing. 

Mr. Morrison. Do you know whether domestic carpet manufac- 
turers have used any domestic wool in recent years? 

Mr. Bicknet. I would not use the word “any.” I think they may 
have used an insignificant amount, and I would say an odd lot or two 
may have found its way into a carpet mill because of its low depressed 
price out of the Commodity Credit Corporation accumulation. I 
think there was one lot, if I remember. There may have been more. 
I think there was one lot that did sell. It is of no interest to the 
carpet mills, the small amount of grade wool that we have here. 
That is my judgment. 

Mr. Morrison. Do you see any prospect if this bill is not enacted 
that domestic carpet manufacturers will really use appreciable quan- 
tities of domestic wools? 

Mr. Bicknewu. No, sir, I do not think they will use any at all. 
I do not think they are interested. There is not enough quantity 
available. It is a nuisance factor, 

Mr. Morrison. I have supposed that was so because the demand 
for wool in industries here that, cannot get duty-free imported wools 
provide the larger market, a larger market than can be supplied 
domestically by these grades. But in your comments on price, I am 
not sure that is so. 

Mr. Bicknewu. Pricewise there has been a peculiar situation. The 
demand has been extremely keen on these low quality grades from 
the felt people, but the more nondescript wools in the braid types—we 
are talking about the CCC stocks—have not moved very well. Per- 
haps it is because they are old, but people just have not been aggressive 
in buying these lower qualities. There has been no interest in them 
at all. When they were purchased, they were purchased by dealers. 

Mr. Morrison. Is that due to the fact these are old clip wools? 

Mr. Bicxneti. I think that has slowed down the sales of CCC 
stocks, the fact they were old, but the rapidly advancing markets 
throughout the world have dropped the stockpile about half, I think 
somebody said this morning. 

Mr. Morrison. That is all. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Byrnes. 

Mr. Byrnes. I am confused about the question of the carpet in- 
dustry not using any fibers produced domestically. You said they 
were not interested because there was not enough quantity. Do you 
mean a os buyer buying for a carpet manufacturer wants to 
purchase a large volume at any one time so that he will not be con- 
cerned about an auction or purchasing a small quantity ? 
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Mr. Bicknruu. Unless the price differential is great. In the mean- 
time, the seller of that wool, before he goes to the carpet mills, would 
go to his other customers, his feltmaker friends or a woolen manu- 
facturer. The carpetmaker is far down the list. 

Mr. Byrnrs. Then you have a buyer’s market so far as the domestic 
wool is concerned ? 

Mr. BirckNeLL. You have a buyer’s market this year in contrast 
to the level of foreign prices. 

Mr. Byrnes. The buyers are not looking for any possible sources 
of supply in the domestic market? 

Mr. BickneLL. No, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. They are looking for domestic producers to come to 
them ? 

Mr. Bicxnett. If I may use the word, it is peanuts. 

Mr. Byrnes. Well, they are just not going to be bothered with 
small purchases ? 

Mr. Bickneui. If the price differential is very marked, they will 
take it on, but it is not a factor. Considering the large amount of 
wool the carpetmakers use, it is relatively too small. 

Mr. Byrnes. In the world market for wool, my impression has 
been that you have a shortage in your coarser wools and therefore 
there is more of a seller’s market ? 

Mr. Bickneuz. That is true. 

Mr. Byrnes. When you get into the world market ? 

Mr. Bicxnetu. Very definitely, because you have competition from 
England, from the Continent, and from the Iron Curtain countries. 
They are all in there buying wool. 

Mr. Byrnes. What percentage, so far as your coarser grades are 
concerned, of the world market is used by American industry ? 

Mr. Bickne.u. That I do not have the staitistical figures on. 

Mr. Byrnes. Would it be as much as 50 percent ? 

Mr. Bicxnetx. I do not have the figures. The figures should be 
available, though. 

Mr. Byrnes. The American manufacturer is a pretty big buyer to- 
day, is he not, in the world market ? 

Mr. Bicknety. The carpet manufacturer ? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. 

Mr. Bicknetxt. Yes. Iam sure you could tabulate each country and 
get that fairly accurately. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is all. 

Mr. Harrison. Any other questions? 

Mr. Morrison. I wonder if the reason for this larger amount of 
crutchings or skirtings—are these the same terms—if the reason for 
the larger amounts of coarse wools in New Zealand is that the fleeces 
are more carefully skirted ? 

Mr. Bickne.u. The classing of wool in New Zealand and Australia 
and all foreign countries dominated by Great Britain is an art. We 
have not really started here. We are making real advances in the 
skirting of the fleece on the farm. I happened to be in Wyoming in 
the early twenties and saw them erect Australian sheds and try to 
copy the Australian system, but the buyers were not cooperative at 
all and it failed, but it was a very worthy project. As Mr. Brown said, 
it may be resurrected. I hope so. 
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Mr. Morrison. So it may not be because the domestic clip yields 


less coarse wools is because here crutchings are not segregated from the 
rest of the fleeces ? 


Mr. Bicxnetu. Thatis correct. 
Mr. Morrison. That is all. 
Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 


Without objection, the reports of the various agencies of the Gov- 


ernment on this bill and on the companion bill will be made a part 
of the record. 


(The reports referred to are as follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington December 13, 1956. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of November 27, 
1956, for the views of the Department with respect to H. R. 12227, a bill to amend 
certain provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 relative to import duties on wool. 

The effect intended by H. R. 12227 is to make available to United States carpet 
and rug mills a larger supply of duty-free wool. To the extent that this purpose 
would be realized, the bill would be beneficial to the American carpet industry 
and would assist it in meeting the competition of foreign manufacturers who 
have the advantage of being able to buy coarse wools from China and Tibet, 
sources presently closed to the United States. 

Wools having a fineness of over 40s but not more than 46s have a wide range 

of uses in addition to these specifically listed in present tariff paragraph 1101 (b) 
and the proposed legislation. Currently, imports of all wools of these grades, 
regardless of intended use, are subject to the payment of a substantial duty. 
For some years, these and lower grade wools have been in limited world supply 
and there is no indication that this situation will change. 
. The enactment of the proposed legislation would permit the use of these 40s 
to 46s in certain specified uSes without the payment of duty. As a result, users 
of these wools for the specified purposes would have a marked advantage in 
competing for the limited supply. 

Extensive buying by American carpet manufacturers of wools between 40s 
and 46s would further restrict the raw material supplies of other manufacturers 
already using wools in this range, and would probably add to their costs by an 
unpredictable amount. 

It appears, therefore, that enactment of H. R. 12227 would work to the 
advantage of some business concerns and to the disadvantage of others. It is 
felt that the bill does not involve any change in major economic policy or 
approach to industrial problems. It does, however, involve a legislative change 
in the economic conditions under which manufacturers compete. 

Under the circumstances the question appears to be a matter of policy for 
decision by the Congress and with respect to which this Department makes no 
recommendation, 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINcLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


State DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1956. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Cooper: Reference is made to the telephone request transmitted by 
the staff of the Ways and Means Committee for report on H. R. 12189 and H. R. 
12227, both of which are understood to be revisions of H. R. 4671, relating to 
amendment of certain provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 relating to import 
duties on wool. 
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The Department of State reported on June 10, 1955, its objection to H. R. 4671 
because of the increased duty which would have been imposed by section 1 of 
that bill on wools now named in paragraph 1101 (a) if finer than 40s. This 
Department reported that it had no objection to the balance of the bill, which 
would have broadened the range of carpet wools eligible for duty-free entry for 
use in the manufacture of floor coverings and for certain other named uses and 
would also have introduced new techniques for measuring the fineness of wool. 

Since the amendment of paragraph 1101 (a) has been deleted from both of 
the newer bills (H. R. 12189 and H. R. 12227) and since no other objectionable 
features are introduced in these bills, this Department has no objection to the 
enactment of either. 

Because of the urgency of this matter, this report has not been cleared with 
the Bureau of the Budget to which copies are being sent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. HItt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1956. 
Hon. HALE Boaegs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Customs, Tariffs and 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Boaes: This refers to H. R. 12227, a bill to amend para- 
graph 1101 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to permit the duty-free 
entry of wools not finer than 46s and hair provided for in paragraph 1102 (b) 
(with a tolerance of 10 percent for qualities not finer than 48s in each bale im- 
ported as not finer than 46s). This bill has been further amended to limit 
the application of its provisions to a period of 3 years. 

The Department opposes enactment of this bill as amended. 

H. R. 12227, with the 3-year limitation, is a revision of H. R. 4671. The per- 
tinent provisions affected by the revision are sections 1 and 3, which are deleted, 
and section 2 which is made to apply to wools not finer than 46s (with 10-percent 
tolerance for 48s) for use in carpets and other specified articles, rather than to 
all wools regardless of quality when used for the specified purposes. The objee- 
tions set out in our report on H. R. 4671, dated June 10, 1955, are also applicable 
to H. R. 12227. The enactment of the proposed measure for a limited period 
of 3 years would not remove the objections this Department has to the proposed 
legislation nor lessen the probability that it may jeopardize the successful opera- 
tion of the domestic wool program. 

The Department will gladly cooperate with your committee in having ap- 
propriate officials available for the hearing. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
on this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


TRUE D. Morsk, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, D. C., December 12, 1956. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 


Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mk. Cooper: Reference is made to Mr. Irwin’s letter of November 27, 
1956, acknowledged on November 29, requesting reports on several bills, in- 
cluding H. R. 12227, to amend certain provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 rela- 
tive to import duties on wool. 

This bill would amend paragraph 1101 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 in such 
a way as to broaden the range of carpet wools eligible for duty-free entry for use 
in the manufacture of floor coverings and for certain other uses. 

The Department reported on July 17, 1956, that there would be no objection 


to the enactment of this bill, which was understood to be a revision of an earlier 
bill, H. R. 4671. 
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The Department notes that H. R. 12227, in the form in which it was reported 
from the committee, limits the effective period of the amendment to a 3- 
year period beginning 60 days after the bill’s enactment. 

The Department perceives no objection to the enactment of H. R. 12227, as 
reported from the committee. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert C. H1r1, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


UNITED STaTEs TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1956. 


Memorandum for the Subcommittee on Customs, Tariffs, and Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements of the House Committee on Ways and Means on H. R. 12227, 84th 
Congress, as reported by the full committee (H. Rept. No. 2868, 84th Cong., 


2d sess.), a bill to suspend for 8 years the import duties on certain coarse 
wool and hair 


H. R. 12227 would amend paragraph 1101 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, which provides for the free entry under bond of imports of certain 
wools and animal hair for use in the manufacture of press cloth, camel’s hair 
belting, knit or felt boots, heavy-fulled lumbermen’s socks, rugs, carpets or any 
other floor coverings. The imports for which such free entry is provided are 
those which if for other end uses than those specified are dutiable under para- 
graph 1101 (a) and consist of “unimproved” wools other (improved) wools not 
finer than 40s and camel’s hair. Co-called unimproved wools! are those from 
sheep that are native to certain regions and have not been improved by cross- 
breeding with merino or English sheep. Other wools not finer than 40s are the 
coarser grades obtained from some crossbred sheep. Improved wools finer than 
40s and other animal hair (other than sheep’s wool and camel’s hair) are dutiable 
mainly under paragraph 1102 at higher rates than those applicable under para- 
graph 1101 (a). 

H. R. 12227, as reported by the Ways and Means Committee, would extend 
the free entry privilege of paragraph 1101 (b) for a period of 3 years to all 
wools not finer than 46s and to hair provided for in paragraph 1102 (b) of the 
Tariff Act. The bill also provides that bales or packages of imported wools or 
hair might be treated as not finer than 46s if they include no more than 10 
percent of wools not finer than 48s. 


Description and uses of wools and camel hair dutiable under paragraph 1101 
(a) entered free of duty under paragraph 1101 (b) 


Unimproved wools, on account of the springiness and resilience of some or 
all of their fibers, provide a more satisfactory and longer wearing nap on carpets 
and rugs than improved wools. For this reason unimproved wools have long 
been considered practically essential in the production of wool rugs and carpets. 
They are the wools to which the trade term “carpet wool” especially applies, 
although that term is also used more loosely to cover any coarse wools frequently 
used in carpets. Improved wools are ordinarily not used alone in the manufacture 
of carpets. The coarser improved wools have been preferred over finer wools 
for admixture with unimproved wools in carpets. In recent years most domestic 
carpet yarns have been made of blends of the coarser improved wools and unim- 
proved wools. 

Unimproved wools and other wools not finer than 40s have not been used 
in this country exclusively in floor coverings. Considerable quantities of these 
wools and particularly of improved wools not finer than 40s have been used in 
woven apparel fabrics, knit goods, and blankets, and, blended with mohair, in 
upholstery fabrics. Of course, imports of such wools, when used in the produc- 


1These unimproved wools are those covered in par. 1101 (a) by the terms “Donskol, 
Smyrna, Cordova, Valparaiso, Ecuadorean, Syrian, Aleppo, Georgian, Turkestan, Arabian, 
Bagdad, Persian, Sistan, East Indian, Thibetan, Chinese, Manchurian, Mongolian, Egyptian, 
Sudan, Cyprus, Sardinian, Pyrenean, Oporto, Iceland, Scotch Blackface, Black Spanish, 
Kerry, Haslock, and Welsh Mountain; similar wools without merino or English blood.” 
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tion of the latter mentioned products, are subject to the duties specified in 
paragraph 1101 (a). 

Some camel’s hair, on account of its content of coarse outer or “beard” hair, 
has qualities somewhat similar to those of unimproved wools. Since 1951, 
duty-free imports of camel’s hair under the provisions of paragraph 1101 (b) 
have been negligible. 

There is very little domestic production of unimproved wools and none of 
camel’s hair. The small domestic production of unimproved wools is largely 
on Indian reservations for the making of Indian blankets and other handicraft 
products. Domestic production of improved wools not finer than 40s has also 
been small and has been less than the amounts of such wools consumed in this 
country in the manufacture of apparel fabrics, blankets, etc.—products other 
than those specified in paragraph 1101 (b). It is in the production of such 
products that practically all the domestic production of wool not finer than 40s 
as well as of finer grades of wool is consumed.’ 

The large quantities of unimproved wools and improved wools not finer than 
40s entered free of duty under paragraph 1101 (b) for the manufacture of 
products specified in that paragraph supply practically all of the raw wool 
consumed in these uses. It would not be profitable for domestic manufacturers 
of these products to use domestic wools even if the domestic wools were equally 
satisfactory for the production of such products. This is because prices of 
domestic wools are higher than the prices of imported wools now entered free 
of duty for carpet purposes. The higher prices of the domestic wools are at- 
tributable to the shortage of the domestic wools relative to the demand for 
them in uses for which imports are not enterable free of duty. 


Paragraph 1101 (6) in relation to the domestic carpet industry 


The provisions of paragraph 1101 (b) have been of substantial significance 
to the domestic industries producing the products named in that paragraph. 
Of these industries, the industries producing floor coverings have accounted 
for almost all of the total domestic consumption of duty-free wool. For this 


reason, this analysis relates to the effects of duty-free access to additional 
foreign supplies of wool (as proposed in H. R. 12227 
wools. 


Paragraph 1101 (b) has afforded domestic carpet manufacturers duty-free 


2227) on the market for domestic 


access to foreign supplies of certain types of wool. Until 1950 the benefits of the 
paragraph to the domestic carpet industry were not appreciably reduced by the 
limitations of the types of wool eligible for entry under the paragraph. Before 
World War II the bulk of the wool used by the domestic as well as the foreign 
manufacturers of carpets consisted of unimproved wools which, as already indi- 
cated, are considered practically essential for the production of carpet yarns. 
In prewar years, the demands of the domestic carpet industry for improved wools 
to supplement their purchases of unimproved wools were small relative to the 
supplies of the coarsest improved wools entering international trade. In fact, 
in prewar years considerably larger quantities of improved wools not finer than 
40s were imported for use in the manufacture of apparel fabrics, blankets, ete., 
than for the manufacture of carpets or other products named in paragraph 
1101 (b). In prewar years the prices of improved wools not finer than 40s were 
regularly lower than those of 44s. For this reason, and because the coarser 
improved wools have been preferred over finer improved wools for blending 
with unimproved wools in carpet yarns, it is doubtful that appreciable quantities 
of wools finer than 40s would have been imported in prewar years for use in 
carpet yarns even if such wool had been eligible for free entry for that use. 

In postwar years the consumption of wool by the domestic carpet industry and 
also by the carpet industries of other western countries has been greater than in 
prewar years. The volume of unimproved wools entering international trade, 
however, has been considerably smaller in postwar years than in prewar years. 
Some of the countries that have been important producers of unimproved wools 
have taken measures to restrict their wool exports with a view to conserving 
the supplies for their domestic industries. In addition, the disruption of United 
States trade with Communist China (formerly an important source of our im- 
ports of unimproved wools) has considerably restricted the supplies of such 
wools available to domestic manufacturers of carpets. As a result of the fore- 


2Small quantities of domestic skirtings (coarser wools removed from the fleece) may 
have been used from time to time in the domestic production of carpets or other products 
named in par. 1101 (b). 
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going developments, the carpet industries of western countries in postwar years 
have been forced to use greatly increased quantities of improved wools in carpet 
yarns. The demands of the carpet industry have become a much more important 
factor than formerly in the total demand for the coarser improved wools enter- 
ing international trade. 

in part as a result of the provisions of paragraph 1101 (b), the demands of 
the domestic carpet industry for coarse improved wools for blending with 
unimproved wools in carpet yarns have been concentrated on wools not finer 
than 40s. Such wools aceount for about 5 percent of the total wools entering 
international trade, and it is estimated that in recent years approximately half 
or more of the exports of such wools by foreign countries are imported into the 
United States predominantly for use in the manufacture of carpets. 

In the past few years the prices of improved wools not finer than 40s in world 
markets have tended to rise relative to the price of 44s, and, in fact, frequently 
the prices of wools not finer than 40s have been as high as the prices of wools 
graded as 44s. The concentration of the demands of United States carpet manu- 
facturers on the wools not finer than 40s has been a factor in this situation. At 
any rate, it is reported that the carpet manufacturers of some foreign countries 
such as the United Kingdom and Belgium have been using appreciable quantities 
of improved wools grading 44s, 46s, and 48s.° If finer improved wools could 
enter free of duty under paragraph 1101 (b) such wools would probably be 
imported for use in the manufacture of carpets when there was a shortage of 
supply of wools not finer than 40° or when the prices of wools not finer than 
40s in foreign markets made it advantageous for the carpet manufacturers to 
supplement their purchases of such wools with those of somewhat finer grade. 


Interests of the domestic woolgrowers in H. R. 12227 


Less than 0.5 percent of domestic production of wools is wool not finer than 
40s. It is estimated that about 1 percent of domestic wool production consists 
of wools grading finer than 40s and not finer than 46s. The attached table 
shows (1) the estimated domestic production of wools of the various grades and 
(2) the approximate domestic consumption of wool of various grades in the 
manufacture of products other than those named in paragraph 1101 (b). 

It will be observed that, as previously indicated, the domestic consumption 
of wools not finer than 40s in the manufacture of apparel fabrics has been sev- 
eral times the volume of domestic production of such wools and the same has 
also been the case for wools finer than 40s but not finer than 46s. In the range 
of wools grading 48s and finer, the proportion of domestic consumption that 
has been supplied by domestic production has been considerably greater. In 
wools grading finer than 46s but not finer than 48s, it is estimated that domestic 
production supplies half or more of domestic consumption for apparel purposes. 


Animal hairs 


While the bill would extend the privilege of paragraph 1101 (b) to animal 
hairs provided for in paragraph 1102 (b) (including mohair), the Tariff Com- 
mission is not aware that this would serve any interest or cause any injury 
The Commission is informed that the carpet industry is not interested in hav- 
ing duty-free treatment extended to additional animal hairs. 


Interests of the wool felt industry in H. R. 12227 


The subcommittee requested the Tariff Commission to analyze the probable 
effects of adding “pressed, nonwoven wool felt” to the list of products enu- 
merated in paragraph 1101 (b). The Commission is broadening its analysis 
to include woven wool felts in view of the concern recently expressed by rep- 
resentatives of the Papermakers’ Felt Association about the effect of the possi- 
ble enactment of H. R. 12227 in its présent form on that industry’s raw mate- 
rials. 

Pressed, nonwoven wool felt—Pressed felt has been defined as “a fabric built 
up by the interlocking of fibers by a suitable combination of mechanical work, 
chemical action, moisture and heat, without spinning, weaving or knitting. The 
felt shall consist of one or more classes of fibers: Wool, reprocessed wool, and 
reused wool, with or without admixture with animal, vegetable, and synthetic 


8In 1955, 29 percent of the wools used in the United Kingdom in the manufacture of 
carpets was reported as being apparel quality of 46s or finer. See Foreign Agricultural 
Circular FW4-56, The World Carpet Wool Situation, published August 30, 1956, by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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fibers: Felt, as defined here, is commonly referred to as wool felt, and does not 
inelude punched, woven, synthetically bonded, stitched, quilted, paper, or other 
materials of feltlike appearance which are products of entirely different con- 
struction.” * 

This type of felt is produced in varied forms for many applications, including 
sealing, insulating, padding, wicking, filtering, polishing, shock absorption, and 
sound absorption. The domestic nonwoven felt industry consists of 35 to 45 
establishments producing an estimated 30 to 35 million pounds of felt an- 
nually. The industry uses many grades and types of virgin wool, both domestic 
and foreign, as well as large quantities of reprocessed and reused wool, wool 
noils and wastes, cattle and goat hair, cotton and other vegetable fibers, and 
manmade fibers. Although data are not available relating to the quantity of wools 
not finer than 46s used by the domestic nonwoven felt industry, it is estimated 
that virgin wool of all types constitutes less than 25 percent of the total raw 
materials consumed. The quantity of wools of grades 46s and coarser used. 
however, is believed to be large enough to warrant the industry’s interest in 
H. R. 12227. 

Imports of nonwoven felt are now dutiable under paragraph 1112 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as modified, at the compound rates of 22% cents per pound 
plus 20 percent ad valorem if valued at not more than $1.50 per pound and 
30 cents per pound plus 20 percent ad valorem if valued at more than $1.50 
per pound. The specific part (cents per pound) of the duty is intended to be 
compensatory for the duties on the raw materials. 

imports were comparatively small prior to 1953; in that year they amounted 
to 198,000 pounds, valued at $294,000. Imports subsequently increased 
substantially, amounting to 1,355,000 pounds, valued at $1,778,000 in 1955, and 
available data indicate a further increase in 1956. Mostsof the imports since 
1953 have been from West Germany, and have been valued at not more than 
$1.50 per pound. 

Exports of non-woven wool felts, prior to 1954, were usually much larger than 
imports ; in 1953-55 they averaged about 200,000 pounds, valued at about $420,000 
annually. At present, however, imports are considerably larger than exports. 
Canada, Colombia, Peru, Mexico, and Venezuela have been the principal mar- 
kets for United States exports of nonwoven wool felt in recent years. 

Woven wool felt—This type of felt has been defined as “A woven fabric of 
wool, heavily fulled and shrunk to such an extent that the yarns become so 
closely interlocked as to make it practically impossible to separate them.’® The 
principal item in this category is papermakers’ felts, which are “wide woven 
fabrics usually of wool but often of wool blends made in the form of an end- 
less belt for use on a paper machine to carry the pulp or the newly formed sheet 
of paper or paperboard. The felt must be porous enough to drain excess water, 
strong enough to drive the machine rolls and of suitable texture to give the desire’ 
finish to the paper.”* Other types of woven felt include piano felts, tennis ball 
cloths, filter cloths, slasher and dresser cloths, roller cloths, clearer cloths, and 
polishing cloths. 

The domestic woven felt industry consists of about 11 concerns producing 
approximately 8 million pounds of papermakers’ felts and 3 million pounds of 
other woven felt annually. Virgin wool is the principal raw material, and the 
industry consumes an estimated 4 to 6 million pounds grease basis of grades not 
finer than 46s. 

Imports of woven wool felt, if designed for use as machine clothing, are 
dutiable under paragraph 1109 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as modified, at 
37% cents per pound plus 15 percent ad valorem. The specific part (cents per 
pound) of the duty is intended to be compensatory for the duty on the raw 
materials. Imports of other types of woven felts are dutiable as wool fabrics 
under paragraph 1109 (a) at the rate of 3714 cents per pound plus 25 percent 
ad valorem. 

Imports under paragraph 1109 (b) have been negligible for many years (they 
averaged about 10,000 pounds, valued at about $38,000 annually during 1951- 
55), and have usually been specialties for individual orders. Netherlands, France, 


* ASTM Standards on Textile Materials, January 1956, published by the American Society 
for Testing Materials. 

5 Calloway Textile Dictionary, Calloway Mills, La Grange, Ga. 

®Mr. Wayne F. Fry, production manager, Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y., in talk before 
National Association of Woolen & Worsted Overseers. Published in America’s Textile 
Reporter, June 7, 1956, p. 15. 
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Belgium, and Luxembourg, and West Germany have been the principal sources 
of imports in recent years. Imports of woven felt under paragraph 1109 (a) 
have been relatively small. 

Exports have been fairly substantial, usually many times larger than imports, 
although they have tended to decline in recent years. In 1951, they were 
268,000 pounds, valued at $1,123,000; by 1955 they had decreased to 169,000 
pounds, valued at $570,000. Canada, Japan, Mexico, and South America have 
been the principal export markets. 

Both the non-woven-wool-felt industry and the woven-felt industry are con- 
cerned with H. R. 12227 mainly because of the effect that it would have on the 
raw material costs of the wools coarser than 46s used in their products. Several 
factors become important in this connection. 

It was brought out in the discussion on prices on page 6 that, due to the 
increasing demand of United States carpet mills for wool in the face of restricted 
supplies, there is much less spread between world prices of 40s and 44s grades 
of wool than there was before the war. 

In fact, the average in-bond price of Montevideo super wools of 44s grade 
at Boston for the 4 years 1952 through 1955 only exceeded that of 40s by 
one-half cent, clean basis. Should the United States demand for carpet wools 
increase further, it would probably result in further increase in prices of coarser 
wools. The passage of H. R. 12227 in its present form under such circumstances 
would have an influence on the price of 40s wools relative to 44s. A strong 
increase in the United States demand for carpet wools without passage of H. R. 
12227 would probably cause prices of 40s wools to advance above prices of 
i4s perhaps by several cents, whereas with the passage of H. R. 12227 this strong 
demand would probably cause prices of 40s and 44s wools to advance by about an 
equal amount. The carpet industry has indicated that 44s are not a preferred 
wool for their purposes but can be used for blending purposes instead of 40s. 

Thus, the effect which purchases of raw wool by the carpet industry have 
on wool prices by grades is an important factor that will influence the wool-felt 
industry’s raw material costs for wool. Equally important are the adjust- 
ments that can be made by the wool-felt industry to changes in wool prices by 
grade. 

Information received by the Commission indicates that the wool-felt in- 
dustry’s consumption at the present time of imported wools 40s and coarser 
on the one hand, and 44s and 46s on the other hand, are both sizable, but that 
the consumption of wools 40s and coarser is considerably smaller than that of 
44s and 46s. This information would seem to indicate that if the carpet in- 
dustry should increase its imports of wool the raw material costs of the wool- 
felt industry might be increased somewhat by the passage of H. R. 12227 in its 
present form unless the wool-felt industry could adjust its consumption of wool 
so as to use more of the 40s and coarser grades and less of the 44s and 46s. 
However, since this analysis is based on rather meager information readily avail- 
able to the Commission, and since the wool-felt industry’s ability to adjust its 
wool consumption to different grades is not known, the Commission cannot state 
at this time whether the passage of H. R. 12227 in its present form would tend to 
increase the felt industry’s wool procurement costs, or not. 

The proposal to add “pressed, non-woven-wool felt” to the list of products 
for the manufacture of which imported wool is given duty-free treatment, if 
adopted, would definitely lower the raw material costs of the non-woven-wool- 
felt industry by approximately the duty on its imports of wool not finer than 
46s. (It would not, however, benefit the woven-felt industry.) This reduction 
in cost would be an item of considerable importance to the industry. However, 
the proposed amendment raises a question as to whether adjustment of the com- 
pensatory duties on non-woven-wool felts should also be considered. The Com- 
mission does not have sufficient information at this time to enable it to determine 
what adjustment, if any, would be appropriate. 

It should be observed in connection with the foregoing discussion that para- 
graph 1101(b), both as originally enacted in 1930 and as presently in force, 
involves a type of discrimination in favor of domestic producers of the enum- 
erated products as compared with domestic preducers of apparel fabrics and 
other wool products. This discrimination has attracted relatively little attention 
because it is of long standing and has been confined to types of wool of which 
there is little domestic production. It would become muéh more conspicuous 
if the legislation is now changed so that it applies also to types of wool finer 
than 40s but not finer than 46s, especially if the list of privileged industries is 
also broadened to include producers of non-woven-wool felts. 
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Comparison of domestic production, by grades, with consumption of apparel wools 
in the United States, 3-year average 1953-55 


1 i 
Percentage of 
| Domestic production | United States consumption in | United States 
(estimated) of shorn apparel, blankets, uphol- | consumption 
and pulled wool |  Stery, and so forth —- by 

| | domestic 
production 


Grade and type of woo} 


Million | 

pounds | 

clean | | Million pounds | 

Unimproved wools and im- Percent | content Percent | clean content Percent 
proved wools not finer than 40s 0. 2- 0.4 0.3- 0.5 |15.3-6. 0) 1 16. 0-18. 0 | 23 

Finer than 40s, not finer than 46s.| 0.8- 1.2 1. 1- 1.6 | ' 3.3-4.0712.6 | ' 10. 0-12. 0738.1 | 9-16 

Finer than 46s, not finer than 48s_| 3.5- 45} 47-61 |!3.0-3. 6) 19.0-11.0 43-68 

50s up to 60s__- , 33.0-34.0 | 44.5-45.8 | 36. 7 107.0 42-43 

60s and finer______- _o--ne-e----| 60.0-62.0 | 80. 8-83. 5 | §2.4 158. 3 51-53 


| 
| 
4 
| 





Total (or ratio) 0 | 1947 | 303. 4 14 


! Breakdown has been estimated from production plus imports. 


Source: Production and consumption The Wool Situation, distribution of production The domestic Wool 
Clip, U. S. Department of Agriculture; imports compiled from official statistics of the U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce. 


THe SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, July 7, 1955. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of March 23, 1955, 
for the views of this Department with respect to H. R. 4671, a bill to amend 
certain provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 relating to import duties on wool. 

The proposed legislation is in three parts. The first portion would eliminate 
reference to the “named” wools in paragraph 1101 (a) of the tariff act, and 
substitute therefor the description “Wools, not specially provided for, not finer 
than 40s, and hair of the camel.” 

The bill next provides for amendment of the tariff act to permit duty free 
entry for all wools and hairs (whatever be the fineness) when use is for certain 
specified uses, including use in carpets. 

The third proposed amendment would establish the United States Department 
of Agriculture standards in determining the grades of wools for customs purposes. 

Although the first proposal calling for elimination of the named wools would 
have the desirable effect of simplifying the wool tariff classification, we find 
that the proposed legislation would also result in higher duties for some wools 
now entered in this classification. This increase in wool duties would create 
an additional burden on wool manufacturers and consumers. Moreover, because 
this tariff classification is included in a trade agreement, enactment of the legis- 
lation would require renegotiation and the granting of further United States 
tariff concessions as compensation. Under these conditions we recommend 
against enactment of section 1 of the bill. 

We support enactment of section 2 of this legislation as it would give carpet 
manufacturers, and certain other manufacturers, greater latitude in use of raw 
materials. It is unlikely, however, to result in any significant change in the 
quantity or type of wools imported as the wools suitable for use in carpets are 
limited by physical and price considerations. 

The Department of Agriculture wool standards were announced in the Federal 
Register on March 29, 1955. We are not in a position at this time to determine 
the feasibility of these standards or their effect on present wool-trading prac- 
ices. Under these conditions we wish to reserve our opinion on section 3 of the 
proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1955. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: Reference is made to your letter dated March 23, 
1955, requesting a statement of this Department’s views on the bill H. R. 4671, 
to amend certain provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 relating to import duties 
on wool. 

The proposed legislaion would amend paragraph 1101, Tariff Act of 1930 (19 
U. S. C. 1001, par. 1101), so that the wools now specified by name in that para- 
graph would continue to be dutiable under paragraph 1101 only if they were of 
a quality not finer than 40s. Wools now specified in paragraph 1101 finer than 
40s now entitled to reduced rates of duty covered by international trade agree- 
ment commitments would become dutiable at the higher rates provided for in 
paragraph 1102. Your committee will no doubt desire the views of the Depart- 
ment of State in this regard. 

Furthermore, the establishment of new standards under section 3 of the pro- 
posed legislation might result in changes in the grade of wool. For instance, 
wool now classifiable as 42s might become classifiable as 44s under new standards 
and therefore dutiable at rates higher than the rates provided for such wool in 
international trade agreement commitments. Your committee will not doubt 
desire the views of the Departments of Agriculture and State in this regard. 

The proposed legislation will also enlarge the class of wools which may be 
imported free of duty for use in the manufacture of felt or knit boots, floor cov- 
erings, heavy fulled lumbermen’s socks, press cloth, and camel’s hair belting. 

It is recommended, if the bill is to be enacted, (1) that section 1 thereof be 
amended by deleting the phrase “not specially provided for” because the bill 
deletes all special provisions for wools not finer than 40s; (2) that section 3 be 
amended by substituting “in effect on the date when the merchandise is entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption” for “in effect when the deter- 
mination is made” to insure uniformity of grading of all wool entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption on the same date, regardless of the 
date on which grading actually takes place; and (3) that section 4 be amended 
to provide that this legislation will become effective with respect to merchandise 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption on or after the 30th 
day after enactment. This last provision is desirable from an administrative 
standpoint since it would afford the Department an opportunity to advise customs 
field offices of the change in the law before such change takes effect. 

The Department anticipates no unusual administrative difficulties under the 
proposed legislation. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
H. CHAPMAN Rose, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1955. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cooper: This is in reply to your request of March 23 for 
a report on H. R. 4671. This bill would eliminate the so-called named wools 
from the tariff classification in paragraph 1101 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930 as 
amended, and substitute for this category “wools not finer than 40s not specially 
provided for”; amend paragraph 1101 (b) to permit duty-free importations of 
all wools, irrespective of fineness, and hair for use in press cloth, camel’s hair 
belting, knit or felt boots, heavy fulled lumbermen’s socks, rags, carpets, or other 
floor coverings; and would establish the official United States Department of 
Agriculture standards for grades of wool as the basis for determining grades 
of wool in the tariff classifications. 

This Department opposes enactment of the bill in its present form. 

The proposed bill would be acceptable to the Department with the following 
substitute amendment incorporated for all of paragraph 1101 (b) “wools not 
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finer than 40s not specially provided for and hair of the camel entered or with- 
drawn from warehouse, under bond and used only in manufacturing of press 
cloth, camel’s hair belting, knot or felt boots, heavy fulled lumbermen’s socks, 
rugs, carpets, or any other floor coverings.” 

The proposed amendment to eliminate the named wools from the tariff classi- 
fication is highly desirable and a constructive step. It was assumed when the 
present tariff classification was established, that all of the so-called named woois 
without merino blood were coarse wools and automatically fell in the category 
of not finer than 40s. It is contended that these wools, due to considerable cross- 
breeding, no longer fit in this classification from a measurement standpoint. 

The proposal to permit duty-free importation of all wools for specific uses 
such as carpets may result, if enacted, in injury to the dometic wool producer. 
In addition to setting a precedent which may lead to other segments of the wool 
industry demanding similar concessions, this proposal would add to the un- 
certainties of the domestic wool market. This would in turn jeopardize the 
successful operation of the new wool program. 

Early last year the President decided not to act on the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendation to increase import duties for raw wool on the basis that the 
incentive wool program would remedy those conditions which prompted the 
Tariff Commission investigation. In all fairness to the domestic producer, no re- 
duction in the tariff schedule should be made at this time. The wool producer 
is still in a precarious position with domestie production 40 percent lower than 
at the beginning of World War II. The incentive wool program is a temporary 
measure of expediency designed to encourage a minimum level of domestic pro- 
duction of this strategic commodity. The success of this program is of para- 
mount importance to the Nation as well as to the domestic woolgrower. 

It would appear that carpet wools are available in foreign countries in 
sufficient quantities to meet the needs of the carpet industry. In 1953, a year 
when the United States imports of carpet grade wools were 40 percent larger 
than in 1954, the carryover of wool in Argentina alone totaled more than 40 
million pounds, greasy basis, of which a sizable portion was coarse wool. The 
Argentine carryover on October 1, 1954, was more than 75 million pounds. In 
the final analysis all wools, including domestic supplies, are available to the 
industry at a price. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, from the standpoint of the program 
of the President, there is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse. 


June 10, 1955. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Cooper: Further reference is made to Mr. Irwin's letter of March 
23, 1955, requesting a report on H. R. 4671, to amend certain provisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 relating to import duties on wool. The Department regrets 
the delay in reporting on this bill. 

Section 1 of the bill would amend the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to make wools 
finer than 40s named in paragraph 1101 (a) of the act dutiable at higher rates 
of duty under paragraph 1102. It is not clear whether the statutory rates or 
the trade agreement rates provided in paragraph 1102 of the tariff act would 
apply to such wools. In either event, the increase in duty on named wools 
finer than 40s would be contrary to the international commitments of the United 
States. These wools have been the subject of a tariff concession both under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and under the United States- 
Argentine Trade Agreement. In the case of the former, at least a half dozen 
countries, including the Union of South Africa, New Zealand, Pakistan, and the 
United Kingdom, may have a substantial interest in the concession on named 
wools finer than 40s. Enactment of section 1 of the bill would accordingly 
violate trade-agreement commitments to the extent that it would result in 
increased tariff rates. Such action would impair concessions granted to other 
countries and make the United States liable to the withdrawal of concessions of 
approximately equivalent value by such other countries in order to restore the 
balance of the trade agreements. Thus, the United States might then have to 
suffer a withdrawal of concessions to the detriment of some segment of the 
United States economy. 
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Section 2 of the proposed legislation would extend the duty-free treatment 
now accorded all named wools and other wools not finer than 40s to all wools, 
of whatever type and fineness, if imported for use in carpets and in other 
products specified in paragraph 1101 (b). It can be presumed that enactment 
of section 2 would be of benefit to domestic manufacturers of carpets. The 
Department also believes it probable that enactment of this section would en- 
courage additional United States imports of wools, with beneficial results for 
United States importers and foreign exporters alike. It does not appear that 
the domestic woolgrowers would be adversely affected by an increase in imports 
of finer grades of wool for use in carpets, since it is this Department’s under- 
standing that domestic wool is of the apparel type, finer than 48s, and almost 
none is ever used in the manufacture of carpets. Imports under section 2 of the 
bill, if enacted, would be mainly 42s, some 44s, and possibly even some 46s, all 
of which, however, are coarser than the wools produced domestically. 

The Department understands that section 3 of the bill would provide for the 
use of scientific and thus more accurate techniques for measuring the fineness 
of wool. It is not expected that the introduction of such techniques would be 
contrary to United States obligations under the trade agreements program. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department recommends against enactment of 
H. R. 4671 unless section 1 were to be excluded. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, June 2, 1955. 


Memorandum for the Committee on Ways and Means on H. R. 4671, 84th 


Congress, a bill to amend certain provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 relating 
to import duties on wool 


H. R. 4671, if enacted, would make certain amendments to paragraph 1101 (a), 
(b), and (ce) (5) of the wool schedule of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended and 
modified. Section 1 of the bill proposes an amendment of paragraph 1101 (a) 
which would result in increased rates of duty being applied to certain wools 
finer than 40s. Section 2 of the bill would amend section 1101 (b) so as to 
enlarge the scope thereof to permit all imported wools, regardless of type or 
fineness (grade), to be admitted under bond without the payment of duty, to 
be used in the manufacture of certain articles including rugs, carpets, and 
other floor coverings. Section 3 of the bill would amend section 1101 (c)(5) so 
as to permit the Secretary of Agriculture to revise the existing standards for 
determining the grade of wools. Section 4 relates to the effective date of the 
proposed legislation. 

The bill is sponsored by the Carpet Institute, Inc., New York City, who state 
that the carpet wool now available is not sufficient to supply the needs of 
domestic carpet producers, and claim that the passage of the bill would permit 
such producers to import the needed wools without lessening the consumption 
of domestic wools or injuring the interests of the domestic wool producers. 


TARIFF STATUS OF RAW WOOLS AND HAIRS 


Analysis of the proposed legislation requires consideration of the tariff status 
of raw wools and hairs generaly, with the exception of carbonized wool dutiable 
under paragraph 1106 (see attached table 1). Such wools and hair are classi- 
fiable for tariff purposes under paragraphs 1101 (a), 1101 (b), 1102 (a), and 
1102 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended and modified. Paragraph 
1101 (a) prescribes rates of duty for (1) certain named and similar wools’* 


2 Wools: Donskoi, Smyrna, Cordova, Valparaiso, Ecuadorean, Syrian, Aleppo, Georgian, 
‘Turkestan, Arabian, Bagdad, Persian, Sistan, East Indian, Thibetan, Chinese, Manchurian, 
Mongolian, Egyptian, Sudan, Cyprus, Sardinian, Pyrenean, Oporto, Iceland, Scotch Black- 


face, Black Spanish, Kerry, Haslock, and Welsh Mountain; similar wools without marino 
or English blood. 
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regardless of their fineness, (2) “all other wools of whatever blood or origin not 
finer than 40s,” and (3) hair of the camel. Paragraph 1101 (b) permits the 
admission under bond without the payment of duty.of only such wools and 
hair of the camel as are described in paragraph 1101 (a). Paragraph 1102 (a) 
prescribes rates of duty for “wools, not specially provided for, not finer than 
44s,” and paragraph 1102 (b) prescribes rates of duty for “Wools, not specially 
provided for, and hair of the Angora goat, Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals.” 

The lowest rates of duty on wools are those in paragraph 1101(a), the rates 
in paragraph 1102 (a) are higher, while the rates in paragraph 1102 (b) are 
the highest. With the exception of the rates applicable to hair of the camel 
and certain hair in paragraph 1102 (b), the current rates applicable to all raw 
wool and hair are reduced rates proclaimed pursuant to concessions granted 
in foreign trade agreements.” 

Subparagraph (c) (1), (2), (3). and (4) of paragraph 1101 defines certain 
terms in the wool schedule and subparagraph (c) (5) provides that— 

“(5) the official standards of the United States for grades of wool as estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Agriculture on June 18, 1926, pursuant to law, shall 
be the standards for determining the grade of wools.” 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF WOOLS 


Two main classes of wool are used in the United States. So-called apparel 
wool is used mainly in the manufacture of clothing, upholstery, and blankets, 
and consists generally of more expensive, finer wools which are either produced 
domestically or are imported upon payment of the appropriate duty. So-called 
carpet wool is used mainly in the production of floor coverings and consists 
mostly of less expensive, coarser wools which are imported under bond without 
the payment of duty, in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 1101 (b). 

The consumption of apparel wool and carpet wool in the United States in 
recent years is shown in the tabulation below on the basis of origin and type 
of use. Carpet mills which normally use most of our coarse imported wools 
have been using more man-made fibers, mostly rayon, in their floor coverings 
in recent years, in part at least to lessen their dependence on foreign sources 
of supply. The trend in use of man-made fibers by carpet mills is also shown 
in this tabulation. 


{In millions of pounds (clean basis)]} 








| 
| All wool of the sheep 
Wool used in the manufacture of | and rayon used in the 
apparel | manufacture of car- 
pets 


Rayon and 
} other man- 
Domestic | Foreign, | Wool, made 
origin! | duty foreign, fibers 
| paid: | duty free | (mostly of 
| domestic 
| origin) 





214 
233 
224 
26 
25 








1 Estimated. 
2 Rayon and acetate only. 


Most of the wool produced in this country is of finer grade than that currently 
used by domestic carpet manufacturers. Less than 0.5 percent of United States 
production is wools, not finer than 40s, the only class now used in this country 


* However, the current rates on wools and hairs, the product of designated Communist 
nations or areas, are the statutory rates originally enacted. See table 1. 

* As stated elsewhere in this report, par. 1101(b) permits the admission, under bond 
without the i of duty, of certain "wools and hair for the production of certain 
articles in addition to rugs, carpets, and floor coverings. These other articles, however, are 
produced in small volume, and it is not believed that the proposed enlargement of the 
scope of par. 1101(b) would result in any significant increase in the production of such 
articles from imported wools. 
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in the production of carpets. Carpet manufacturers, however, are now indicat- 
of the next two finer grades, 40s—44s and 46s, is small and in total amounts to 
ing an interest in using wools of finer grade. The domestic production of wools 
only about 1 to 3 percent of production, but the output of wools of 48s-50s 
grades is substantial, amounting to 12 to 15 percent of total production. 


ANALYSIS OF H. BR. 4671 


Section 1 of H. R. 4671 would strike out the present tariff descriptions in 
paragraph 1101 (a) and substitute therefor “Wools not specially provided for, 
not finer than 40s, and hair of the camel.” 

As previously indicated, the named wools and certain similar wools provided 
for in paragraph 1101 (a) are dutiable thereunder regardless of their fineness. 
Since the proposed amendment would limit paragraph 1101 (a) to wools not 
finer than 40s, any of the named or similar wools finer than 40s would be 
transferred to paragraph 1102 (a) if not fined than 44s, or to paragraph 1102 (b) 
if finer than 44s. The result would be that higher duties would be assessed on 
such named or similar wools fined than 40s, As a matter of fact, there would 
seem to be little doubt that section 1 of the bill as drafted would result in the 
imposition on such wools of the statutory rates (col. 3 of table 1) in paragraph 
1102 (a) and (b) rather than the reduced trade-agreement rates (col. 4 of 
table 1). In either event, however, the rates would be substantially increased 
over the current rates imposed thereon under paragraph 1101 (a) and, inasmuch 
as these latter rates are trade-agreement rates, the enactment of section 1 would 
be inconsistent with existing international commitments of the United States. 

It has been asserted that section 1 of the bill would ease the problem of admin- 
istration for the reason that collectors of customs and the customs courts would 
no longer be obliged to engage in the difficult problems now involved in dis- 
tinguishing between the named and similar wools finer than 40s provided for in 
paragraph 1101 (a) and the other wools provided for in paragraph 1102 (a) 
and (b). This conclusion, however, presupposes that section 1 would result in 
the imposition of identical rates of duty on the named and similar wools finer 
than 40s and on the other wools finer than 40s. If the Commission is correct 
in its view that section 1 as drafted would result in the statutory rates being 
assessed on the named and similar wools finer than 40s and the lower trade- 
agreement rates being assessed on the other wools finer than 40s, it is obvious 
that the problem of distinguishing between these wools would remain, and hence 
there would be no easing of the administrative problems of the collectors of 
customs. 

It also has been asserted that section 1 would provide a more consistent set 
of tariff rates on wool of the sheep. As some of the cases before the customs 
eourts clearly show, shipments of the named or similar wools, considerably finer 
than 40s, have been imported from time to time under paragraph 1101 (a) for 
apparel purposes. Obviously, such named and similar wools dutiable under 
paragraph 1101 (a) do compete with domestically produced wools. 

The words “not specially provided for” in line 7 on page 1 of the bill should 
be deleted. 

Section 2 of the bill would enlarge the scope of paragraph 1101 (b), under 
which certain wools and hair are admitted under bond without the payment 
of duty to be used “only in the manufacture of press cloth, camel’s hair belt- 
ing, knit or felt boots, heavy fulled lumbermen’s socks, rugs, carpets, or any 
other floor coverings.” As currently in effect, paragraph 1101 (b) permits the 
admission, under bond without the payment of duty, of only those wools and 
hair now described in paragraph 1101 (a) (i. e., the named and similar wools, 
regardless of fineness, other wools not finer than 40s, and the hair of the camel). 
Section 2 of the bill would enlarge the scope of paragraph 1101 (b) to permit 
the admission, under bond without the payment of duty, of “all wools and hair.” 
There can be no question that this amendment would be beneficial to the domestic 
carpet industry. Indeed, section 2-is the only provision in H. R. 4671 which 
would be of benefit to the carpet producers. In addition, the enactment of 
section 2 would facilitate the administration of paragraph 1101 (b) for the 
reason that collectors of customs would no longer be required for the purposes 
of paragraph 1101 (b) to distinguish between the wools and hair embraced 
in paragraph 1101 (a) and those in paragraph 1102. 

Whether the amendment of paragraph 1101 (b) would ultimately operate 
to the detriment of the domestic wool industry is not known to the Commission. 
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If the wool demands of the domestic carpet producers continue, as at present, 
to be confined essentially to the coarser grades of wool, say not finer than 44s, 
with the use of finer wools being the exception rather than the rule, the enact- 
ment of section 2 should not prove detrimental to the domestic woolgrowers. 
If, on the other hand, substantial uses of the finer wools in carpetmaking 
should develop in the future, there can be no question that this section would 
encourage the use by the domestic carpet producers of finer duty-free imported 
wools rather than the domestic wools. In such circumstances, an additional 
result would be the establishment for the domestic carpet producers of prefer- 
ential treatment not accorded to the domestic wool-textile industry. If it is 
not contemplated that the finer wools that compete with domestic wools should 
be used in the manufacture of carpets and other articles covered by paragraph 
1101 (b), it would seem that an upper limit of fineness should be specified. 

Section 3 of the bill would amend paragraph 1101 (c) (5) of the tariff act 
so that it would read as follows: 

“*(5) the official standards of the United States for grades of wool as estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Agriculture, pursuant to law, and as in effect when 
the determination is made, shall be the standards for determining the grade 
of wools.” 

The standards for grades of wool currently in effect are those established 
in 1926, as reflected in the existing provisions of paragraph 1101 (c) (5). 
These standards are subjective standards based on visually classified physical 
samples. 

The Commission is informed by the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
Department of Agriculture that that agency at the present time is considering 
the adoption of new standards which would be more objective and defined 
in microns for fiber diameter and fiber dispersion for each grade. Proposed 
standards have been published and the domestic wool industry has until 
July 27 to submit comments thereon to the Department of Agriculture. 

The development and use of more objective standards for determining the 
grade of wools should facilitate customs administration. The Commission 
has made an attempt to determine whether the adoption of the new standards 
would result in changes in classification practices. In other words, whether 
wools now classified under one provision, say paragraph 1102 (a), might be 
transferred as a result of the new grade standards to paragraph 1101 (a) at 
a lower rate of duty or to paragraph 1102 (b) at a higher rate of duty. How- 
ever, there is not sufficient data available on which to base any conclusion with 
respect to this point. 

It is believed that the language “and as in effect when the determination 
is made” in lines 7 and 8 on page 2 of the bill should be changed to read “and 
as in effect when wools are entered for consumption or for warehouse.” 
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TABLE 1.—Rates of duty on raw wool and hair 


[Cents per pound of clean content] 





Paragraph 1930 
No. Description rate ! 
- ——E |\-—-—-—_—_- 
1101 (a)__| Wools: Donskoi, Smyrna, Cordova, Valparaiso, Ecuadorean, 
| Syrian, Aleppo, Georgian Turkestan, Arabian, Bagdad, 
| Persian, Sistan, East Sodien. Thibetan, Chinese, Man- 
| churian, Monga, Egyptian, eee, Cyprus, Sardinian, | 
Pyrenean, Oporto, Icelan , Scotch black face, black Spanish, 
| Kerry, Haslock, and Welsh mountain; similar wools with: | 
| out merino or English blood; all other wools of whatever | 
| blood or origin not finer than 40s; all the foregoing: | 
om the grenbe Gr waged... 2220 2252 ee EE aS 24 
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} Con I dicen ana teamitpahae o-dndkh nenaenane «ihc aibiee mina 2s | 27 
! Sorted, or matchings, if not scoured. _...._-._..-.-.---.-.. 30 
1102 (b)..| Wools (not.specially provided oy: 
| In the grease or washed _______ 34 
BoOeree Se. SITUS. PO es el. KR 37 
} On the.sitttia io. 163. . patois -wadh - isin esabionss 32 
Sorted, or matchings, if not scoured...__............--.--- | 35 
| Hair of the Angora goat: 
In the grease or washed. _ -____...-.-..-Ji.22 le ee cle le 34 
SOOT O Os 6 ni - clieica heey sate ~ eerie akedec! ~chters pas Oks ocelpees 37 
RO UO a te i Bela ST anc a dai etal ees 32 | 
Sorted, or matchings, if not scoured... 35 | 
| Hair of the Cashmere goat: 
In the grease or washed ._......-.-.....-.--.-.s-.------- -| 34 | 
SN a. hi ninth cod tiie <albiins< beeen so seaAbes > ee 37 
} On the @hin :32)) e222 OSes | 32 
| Sorted, or matchings, if not scoured... .........-..--. --.- 35 
| Hair of the alpaca, llama, and vicuna: 
In the grease or washed__...._.....-. CA iS eps 3 Sag det lage 34 
| emuwreg - 8 2S i he a a ak 37 
| ye ee ee eee EE ee Oe a 32 
| Sorted, or matchings, in a 35 
| Hair of other animals like the Angora goat, Cashmere goat, or | 
alpaca (including hair of the Angora rabbit): | 
| In the grease or washed. -.._-.-.---..-.- jscs-+-----+-45.-- | 34 | 
Scoured- eee sich nb puicheebatattar sala Mlaewnd ints oon aes lca 37 |- 
I a NR dg | 32 
Sorted, or matchings, if not scoured _____- 35 
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Rate provided in Tariff Act of 1930. 
? Rate in effect pursuant to concessions granted in designated trade agreement. 


3’ Trade agreement in which concession calling for ‘‘modified rate”’ 


4 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
5 Trade agreement with Iran. 


is contained. 


Mr. Harrison. Without objection, these proceedings are closed. 
(The following material was submitted for the record :) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1956. 


Hon. HALE Boeé6s, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Customs, Tariffs and Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments, House Committee on Ways and Means, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


In order that the valuable time of your committee 


conducting hearings on H. R. 12227 may be saved, may I ask that this letter 


be incorporated and made part of the record of these hearings. 


I wish to inform you and the members of your committee of my opposition to 
H. R. 12227, because this bill could have serious consequences for industry within 
my district, particularly the papermakers’ felt industry. 

As you know, H. R. 12227 would extend to the carpet industry the privilege of 
duty-free importation of wool finer than 40s and not finer than 46s. The carpet 
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industry, like other United States industries, can buy this wool now but it 
must pay a 17 cent per pound duty. At the present time, the carpet industry 
can import certain named wools and wool not finer than 40s without paying 
duties, and H. R. 12227 would extend this privilege to finer grades: of wool. 
The original reasons for granting the carpet industry this almost unique privilege 
to import wool duty free were that these coarse wools were not grown within 
the United States, and were of value primarily for carpet uses. 

Wool and industrial experts can tell you whether these reasons are still 
sound; whether they are or not, American agriculture and industry has learned 
to live with this special concession to the carpet industry. 

However, H. R. 12227 would give the carpet industry a preferred position in 
purchasing finer grades of wool which are not only in limited supply throughout 
the world, but are used in significant amounts by other American industries. 
The bill, in other words, would shift part of the burden of the carpet industry’s 
raw material costs to other buyers of wool. 

This, it seems to me, is clear discrimination against those American indus- 
tries which are not granted the same special status as the carpet industry. The 
carpet industry, in bidding for the finer grades of wool covered by this bill, 
would have a price advantage over other American industries of up to 17 cents 
per pound, the amount of duty from which it would be relieved. For example, 
assume that a certain grade of wool covered by this bill costs $1 per pound, 
and is subject to the existing 17 cents duty per pound. Today, both the carpet 
industry and other American industries must pay $1.17—$1 and duty—in order 
to import this wool. If this bill should pass, however, the carpet industry 
would be able to pay, say, $1.10 per pound for this wool, and still receive it 7 cents 
cheaper than at the present time since it need not pay any import duty. But 
other American industries would have to meet the carpet industry’s price of 
$1.10 per pound if they hoped to obtain stocks of this wool, and would have to 
pay 17 cents per pound tariff on top of their raw material cost. What would 
cost the carpet industry $1.10 would cost other industries $1.27. 

I am not a wool expert, but I understand that Department of Agriculture 
statistics indicate that there is no world surplus of the finer grades of wool 
covered by this bill. Indeed, this wool, like most other wools, is in rather tight 
supply. Thus the inevitable effect of H. R. 12227 would be to divert some of 
the carpet industry’s large wool purchases into a limited new market. This 
could only result in a price rise, for which other industries, but not the carpet 
industry, would have to pay. 

This bill, therefore, would permit the carpet industry to make price raids 
upon the raw material supplies of other wool users, and discriminate against 
other users for the benefit of the carpet industry. 

I note that my view that this bill would be discriminatory is also shared by 
the United States Tariff Commission. On July 18, 1956, in reporting on S. 3953, 
a bill comparable in many respects to the one now before this subcommittee, the 
Tariff Commission said : 

“In connection with the foregoing discussion, it should be observed that para- 
graph 1101 (b) does involve a type of discrimination in favor of the domestic 
producers of floor coverings as compared with domestic producers of apparel 
fabrics and other important wool products. Under the present provisions of para- 
graph 1101 (b) this discussion has attracted relatively little attention because 
it is of long standing and because it is confined to discriminatory customs treat- 
ment of wools of types of which there has been little domestic production. The 
discrimination would become more conspicuous if it applied to imports of types 
of wool of which there is substantial domestic production.” 

I would add that this discrimination also becomes more conspicuous when 
applied to imports of wool used in substantial quantities by other American 
industries. 

I am sympathetic to the problems of the carpet industry and any other Ameri- 
can industry which, by reason of high raw material costs or foreign competition, 
seeks assistance from Congress. But in granting such assistance, Congress 
should be careful not to injure or discriminate against other American producers. 
I know of no national policy which would justify granting a preference to the 
carpet industry at the expense of other American industrial users of wool. 

Because I cannot conscientiously favor discrimination against other wool 
users for the benefit of the carpet industry, I am compelled to register my opposi- 
tion to H. R. 12227. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM E. MILter, 
Member of Congress. 
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HovsE Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 14, 1956. 
Hon. Hate Boaeés, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Customs, Tariffs and Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements, House Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. CHARMAN: I respectfully submit for your attention an abstract of 
a communication received from the general manager of Kenwood Mills of Caven- 
dish, Vt., in regard to the discriminatory effect which the enactment of H. R. 
12227 would have on his company. 

In my judgment, the views of Mr. Casey are worthy of very serious considera- 
tion for they adequately reflect the situation which would prevail in the felt and 
blanket industry if favorable action is taken on this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WINSTON L. Provuty, 
Member of Congress. 


KENWOOD MILLS, 
DIvIsIoNn or F. C. Huyex & Sons, 


Cavendish, Vt., December 3, 1956. 
Hon, WINSTON PrRovuTy, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Stir: Late in the last session of Congress, Senator Martin of Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced 8S. 3953 and Representative Harrison of Virginia introduced 
H. R. 12227 to permit changes in the duty-free importation of wools from the 
regulations then existing under section 1101 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with re- 
spect to wools for use in the manufacture of carpets. Fortunately, enough 
Congressmen understood the possible implications and voted “no” on July 23, 
1956, when Representative Cooper asked for a suspension of the rules in order 
to get an immediate vote in the House. 

I now understand that the House Ways and Means Committee plans to hold 
hearings on H. R. 12227 on December 15, 1956. 

It is very important that at these hearings the fact be made clear as to the 
discrimination against the papermakers felt industry and as a result, the paper 
and paperboard industry in the United States. 

Of course you are aware that our company right here in Cavendish, Windsor 
County, is a manufacturer of blankets and other products using this kind of 
wool so that the discriminatory effect in this bill is more than just talk. 

Following is a brief outline showing the effect on the cost of raw material : 

H. R. 12227 would permit duty-free importation of wools up to 46s while 8S. 
3953 would permit duty-free importation up to 48s for use in carpets. These 
bills, by reliveing the carpet-makers of duty on wool imports up to 46s or 48s 
would discriminate against our felt and blanket industry which uses these grades 
of -wool. 

For example: assuming that 44s cost 80 cents a pound, and are assessed a 
17-cent tariff per pound of clean content, the present duty-paid cost of this wool, 
assuming 80 percent yield, to carpetmakers, the felt and blanket industries is 
about 93.6 cents per pound. Should the carpetmakers be relieved of the duty on 
this wool, they would be able to bid the price up to 92 cents per pound and still 
obtain it (duty-free) for less than their present cost. The felt and blanket indus- 
tries, on the other hand, would have to meet the new price in order to obtain 
wool but would have to pay the duty on top of the price, i. e. 92 cents plus 13.6 
eents (80-percent yield with tariff at 17 cents per pound, clean content), or 
$1.056 total cost. 

Of course you are aware that it would be very much appreciated by every- 
one in the district you represent if you would use every resource at your com- 
mand to present fairly and adequately these facts which we hope will result 
in the defeat of these bills. If there is anything further any of us can do to 
help you in this effort, would you please advise us promptly. 

Cordially, 
Wir1iaM G. Casey, 
General manager. 
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WESTERN FELT Works, 
Chicago, Ill., December 17, 1956. 


Re Congressman Burr P. Harrison bill to revise paragraph 1101, Schedule II: 
Wool and Manufacturers of, United States Import Duties, 1952. 
Mr. Leo H. Irwin, 
Clerk, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT 


In the interest of its several hundred employees and in an effort to maintain 
high employment, Western Felt Works submits the following statement in sup- 
port of the Burr Harrison bill for the revision of paragraph 1101 of the United 
States import duties. 

In view of the fact that the types of wool referred to in paragraph 1101 (a) are 
not produced in this country and there is no domestic wool industry to protect, 
it is logical that such wools be admitted free of duty as provided. 

As pointed out, it is the intent of Congress to permit duty-free entry of carpet 
wools since they cannot be produced in the United States. Thus paragraph 
1101 (b) provides that these wools are allowed to be used duty free in the manu- 
facture of camel’s hair belting, felt or knit boots, floor coverings, heavy fulled 
lumberman’s socks, or press cloth. It is possible in manufacturing pressed non- 
woven felts to use these wools in other felt products than felt boots. Therefore 
it is our feeling that at the same time that this bill is amended to include wools 
of higher grades than are now included in order to keep pace with the changing 
world situation, that these wools should also be allowed to be used in the manu- 
facture of any pressed nonwoven felt products to which they might be adapted 
by the manufacturer. In other words, it is our thought that the list of uses of 
these wools be amended to read as follows in paragraph 1101 (b) : 

“ * * * in the manufacture of camel’s hair belting, felt or knit boots, floor 
coverings, heavy fulled lumberman’s socks, press cloth or nonwoven pressed wool 
felt.” 

The reason for recommending this addition to the list is that it is not in con- 
flict with the historical intent of the law. It does not allow any types of wool 
to be brought into this country duty free other than those types already admitted 
duty free, since they are not produced in this country, and so there is no domestic 
industry to protect. It only allows the wools now admitted duty free to be used 
for a wider variety of purposes. This addition to the list more specifically 
allows wool now used duty free in felt manufactured for felt boots—but not for 
other nonwoven pressed felt products—to be used duty free in other nonwoven 
pressed felt products where the manufacturer finds them to be applicable. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert 8. Favror, 
Production Manager. 


(Thereupon, at 3:05 p. m. the hearings were adjourned.) 


x 











